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Kimberly-Clark Corp's Net Earnings Higher 


Profit For First Six Months of Current Year Amounted to $1,527,000 Compared With $1.- 
366,259 In Corresponding Period of 1929—Net Earnings For June Quarter Totalled 
$832,468 Against $811,486 In Second Quarter of Preceding Year 
First Half Year Earnings Equalled $3.05 a Share 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., July 21, 1930.—In the face of unfavorable re- 
ports by many concerns in the present business situation, the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., has emerged from 
the first six months of operation with earnings higher than a 
year ago. 

Net earnings were $832,468, equal to $1.66 a share on common 
stock, in the second quarter of 1930, against $811,486, or $1.62 a 
share, the same quarter last year, and $694,932, or $1.39 a share, 
after preferred dividends and other charges, the first quarter of 
this year. 

For the first half of this year, the net comes to $1,527,000 or 
$3.05 a share on 499,800 shares, compared with $1,366,259, or 
$2.73 a share the corresponding period of 1929. In all of 1929 the 
net was $3,272,615, after preferred dividends and other charges, 
equal to $6.54 a share on 499,800 shares, against $2,154,663 in 
1928, or $4.39 a share on 490,000 shares. 


Government Pulpwood Contract Protested 


Government pulpwood contracts in Southern Colorado are the 
object of a protest filed by the Combined Locks Paper Company, 
Appleton, Wis. The company objects to the awarding of a con- 
tract amounting to $5,438,000 to the International Paper Company, 
New York, according to Henry W. Toil, attorney for the Com- 
bined Locks Company. JIe declares that the Combined Locks 
Company’s bid on 2,000,000 cords was higher than that of the 
International, and that the government should let two contracts 
instead of one, granting the pulpwood purchase to each for the 
quantity on which the bid was highest. 


Federal Forest Proposed for North Wisconsin 


Establishment of another federal forest in Northern Wisconsin 
as a means of conserving timber is proposed by representatives 
of Price, Ashland and Sawyer counties and of large lumber com- 
panies. The plan is to make a survey of all tax-delinquent lands 
in the cutover areas and establish a tract of 275,000 acres to be 
offered to the government for purchase. Authorization already 
has been given for the establishment of federal forests in Wis- 
consin totalling one million acres, and this new area would be 
added to what already constitutes government preserves. The 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company has its reforestation areas next 
to these tracts and it is believed the entire region could be placed 
under federal supervision and fire protection. 


H. Basil Wales has been appointed by Earl W. Tinker, regional 
United States forester, as assistant in charge of the office of 
forest management. Mr. Wales will assume direct charge of the 
timber work on national forest areas in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota. He also will assist in supervising the work of grow- 
ing and harvesting timber on the basis of permanent yield. 

News of the Industry 


The Collins Land and Lumber Company, of Rapid River, Wis., 
has sold its mill properties to Stone Anderson, of Ensign, Wis. 
The company had an annual output of 15,000,000 feet of lumber 
and supplied large quantities of pulpwood to Wisconsin mills. 
The mill has not been operated for the last three years but plans 
are being laid for resumption of activities. 

Paper mill executives are supporting the annual convention of 
the Great Lakes Harbor Association, which meets at Green Bay 
August 7 and 8. Representatives from many states will be present 
to hear a varied program on development of transportation by 
water. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, which will 
mean much to the paper industry as well as others, will be one of 
the major subjects of discussion. 

Rumors that the Falls Manufacturing Company’s paper mill at 
Oconto Falls would not re-open were set at rest by G. Cota, of 
that company, in an address made before the Kiwanis Club of the 
local. city. He said overproduction had made it necessary to 
suspend operations, but that the shutdown was only temporary. 
He declared that the mill could shift to other products than kraft 
paper if necessary but was optimistic about an early return to 
production. : 

The DePere Paper Manufacturing Co., DePere, Wis., has re- 
quested a tax reduction from the DePere municipality. The mill is 
assessed at $55,000 at present, and the company desires this cut to 
$20,000 so as to make the valuation equitable. The board of re- 
view is considering the proposals. 


To Manage Perkins Tissue Mills Ltd. 
[From OUR R®G'LAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., July 22, 1930.—Wilson G. Brockway of South 
Hadley who has been head of the sales department of the Ameri- 
can Tissue Mills, Inc. has assumed the duties of manager of the 
Perkins Tissue Mills, Ltd., the Canadian branch of the American 
Tissue Mills. Mrs. Brockway will leave soon to join her hus- 
band. Mr. Brockway has been with the American Tissue Mills, 
formerly the Japanese Tissue Mills, for about 30 years. 
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Demand for Paper Improving in Philadelphia 


Increased Volume of Orders Being Received Indicates Advent of Better Times for Local Paper 
Trade—Number of Inquiries Around Attributed to Fact That Consumers Stocks Are Low 
—Fine Paper Manufacturers On Full Time Schedule 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21, 1930.—Many paper merchants are 
looking for substantial improvement in the paper market in the 
coming months for there is ground for belief that business has 
already turned for an upward rise, as continual and gradually 
increasing orders would indicate the advent of better times for 
the industry. Convinced that the coming month was bound to 
witness the revival of demand many paper merchants have taken 
early vacations and since the Independence Day holiday heads 
of firms have been absent from the city and staffs depleted by 
those who are taking the summer vacations. Those merchants 
who have remained at home report marked improvement in small 
lot orders and growth of demand among larger consumers now 
looking ahead to the coming Fall revival of business generally. 
There are more frequent inquiries from customers who are look- 
ing ahead in their paper requirements for the autumn and while 
cautiousness is indicated in placing purchases at this time by 
ordering only for immediate needs these inquiries would indicate 
that consumers’ stocks are low and that volume shipments may 
be made later in the season. 

Manufacturers of fine paper who heretofore have been operat- 
ing on a five-day week have extended schedules to full time. 
Like the consumers dealers are placing orders only for present 
requirements and the mills have the same problem of growing 
hand to mouth buying to meet. It is believed that more normal 
conditions will prevail in the coming month as manufacturers 
look for broadening of business at that time. There are, how- 
ever, sufficient small lot orders on hand at present to continue 
the present schedule of production for the next fortnight. Better 
grades of paper and specialties are the most active of lines in 
both fine papers and in wrapping paper specialties. Board manu- 
facturers with converting plants also report better demand but 
with prices holding to the bottoms of the past six months. 
While summer operations are slowly extending, the mills are 
giving the usual attention to overhauling old units and installing 
new devices that will fit the plants for the revival of demand in 
the paper industry later in the season. Although there will be 
no great extension in the matter of paper making machinery 
new electrical devices are being added to mills already established 
and to newer units which will be in operation in the Fall. 

While theze has been a sudden demand for the better grades 
of paper stock within the past fortnight the common grades are 
draggy. The rag market has become a listless affair with dealers 
and mills showing scarcely any interest towards the preparation 
of stocks for future consumption. Local rag dealers state that 
they cannot conduct business on a profitable basis and as ware- 
houses are well loaded with accumulation of common rags they 
are refusing to buy more. The quotatons are made by the mills 
rather than by the merchants. All available supplies of the better 
grades of paper stock are sold to the manufacturers as readily 
as they are secured by the wholesalers and there is a decided 
shortage of ledgers, book papers, white shaving and writings. 
Prices are firm at low levels. 


Wholesale Paper Stock Men Hold Outing 


In the attractive woodland surroundings of the Kugler Mohican 
Club at Morris, on the Delaware, 54 associates of the Wholesale 
Waste Merchants’ Association of Philadelphia, joined in the 
annual outing held last Thursday. Throughout the day there 
were many happy diversions in the program of outdoor activities, 
including the baseball contest between the Rag Division and the 


Paper Stock Merchants who tied in a pick-up game staged on 
the diamond adjoining the Club. Other pastimes enjoyed were 
tennis, quoit pitching, volley ball and golf, all played on the 
spacious grounds in the cooling breezes of the Delaware and on 
a balmy day which gave to the players an opportunity for informal 
fellowship in the absence of a regular sporting program. In 
the evening there was served in the Mohican Club dining room 
one of the best dinners ever set at this famous eating place 
and with tender planked steak made more appetizing by season- 
able vegetables fresh from the farm lands abounding the Club 
and topped by deliciously concocted desserts the feast that was 
set was truly enjoyed as the best menu ever furnished in these 
summer gatherings of the trade. At the dinner William J, 
McGarity, Sr., was toast master and enlivened the repast by his 
cheery words of greetings to his fellows. Those who were on 
the Entertainment Committee were William L. Simmons, Sr.,, 
John Simmons Sons’ Company; William J. McGarity, Sr., Penn 
Paper and Stock Company, and Charles J. McNichol, of P. De 
Santi & Co. 


Curtis & Bros. Modernize Mt. Holly Mill 


Curtis & Bros, now proprietors of the Mt. Holly mills at Mt. 
Holly Springs, Pa., with executive offices located in the Public 
Ledger Building, and operating mills at Newark, Del., have 
planned to equip the Mt. Holly piant with new electrical units 
in the first step of modernizing the mill. There is being installed 
in the mill a variable alternating speed reduction motor with 
direct current characteristics which will be used to drive the 
paper machine. The Mt. Holly mills are now being devoted to 
the production of high grade bonds, ledgers and specialties. The 
new drive is known as an alternating current BTA-321 speed 
reduction motor and is made by the General Electric Company. 


New Boiler for Lang Mills ' 


New boiler equipment is being added to the power plant of 
the John Lang Paper Company mill, at Gloucester, N. J., where 
a Badenhouser boiler is now being installed in addition to the 
other equipment used in the manufacture of roofing papers and 
felts. The Lang paper mills recently added its own saturating 
equipment as another innovation since its removal to Gloucester 
from its former site in this city at 24th and Race Streets. Until 
this new saturation plant was added the firm, which has been 
in business for more than forty years, had its saturation work 
done elsewhere. 


Paper Manufacturers Co. Producing Gummed Papers 


Complete equipment for the manufacture of gummed papers 
has been installed in the converting plant of the Paper Manufac- 
turers Company, Inc., at Fifth and Willow streets, where advanced 
and most modern mechanical units have been obtained for speedy 
handling of special orders and for production of a general stock 
of gummed papers of all kinds and sizes which will be kept on 
hand for customers and for the trade. The installation of units 
has been taking place over a period of several months and is now 
completed. The first products to be produced by the firm are 
gummed sealing tape and stay paper, sample rolls of which will 
be sent to the trade. Strictly No. 1 Kraft and highest quality of 
animal glue only will be used in the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts, as announced by President Frank A. O’Neill of the company, 
who sent out word of the completion of the Gummed Paper 
Manufacturing Department last week. The firm states that 
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having specialized in the manufacture of small roll products for 
over 25 years, this latest development in gummed papers is a 
logical one and in the latest products the same high standards 
will be maintained. In announcing the opening of the gummed 
paper department the firm states that in addition to the sealing 
tapes and stay papers, it is the intention to manufacture a com- 
plete line of flat gummed papers, sample of which the company 
hopes to submit in the near future. The Paper Manufacturers 
Company, Inc., occupies a large structure extending a complete 
‘ity square, a seven-story building built shortly after the World 
War, and adjoins a railroad siding. It is one of the best equip- 
ped paper converting plants in the city and has a modern ware- 
house with excellent shipping services for the handling of orders 
with despatch. The company has been engaged in the wrapping 
paper, specialty and small paper roll business for quite a number 
of years and is one of the largest concerns of its kind in this 
section. 


Armstrong Cork Co. Opens Board Mill in Florida 


An additional division to the business of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, whose main offices and plant are located in Lancaster, 
Pa., has been placed in operation in Pensacola, Fla. where a 
board mill has been built and is now devoted to production of 
an insulating and wall board used for sheathing purposes. The 
new mills are known as the Armstrong Newport Company and a 
complete paper making equipment for board production has been 
placed in operation for the manufacture of this product which 
is made of wood fiber. The new mills have been equipped with 
a General Electric sectional drive on the board machinery. The 
new board product is used for and is manufactured as plaster 
board of wood fiber foundation, and is now ready for the paper 
trade and building industry, having recently been placed on the 
market following the completion of building operations on the 
Florida site. It is conducted as a subsidiary of the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 


C. T. Elliott, Jr., Representing Bennington Wax Paper 


C. T. Elliott, Jr., has taken offices in conjunction with his 
father, C. T. Elliott, Sr., in the Fidelity-Philadelphia Building, 
Broad and Walnut streets, and is representing the line manu- 
factured by the Bennington Wax Paper Company, Bennington, 
Vt. The elder Elliott represents the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company. 


National Waterproofing Co. Makes New Waxed Paper 

The National Waterproofing Company, with offices in the Drexel 
Building and plant in Camden, N. J., has sent to the trade samples 
of its newest of waxed products. The new paper is called the 
“Bo-Kay” waxed tissue and is a deluxe waxed tissue for discrim- 
inating florists, food products and confectionery manufacturers. 
It is a variegated product with beautiful rainbow colors that 
harmonize with floral hues and can be matched with all tints. 
The new product is sold only through paper jobbers. There are 
cight designs to the new variegated cloud effects in several com- 
binations of colors. The papers are sold in stock sizes of 24x 36, 
ream wrapped, flat and with 25 reams to the case of shipping 
weight of 375 pounds. 

Sylvester S. Garrett Affiliations 

With its long lineage of associates in the paper industry of 
this section, from the pioneer days of the trade down to the 
present generation, the Garrett family is assured of continuance 
of affiliation with the paper making industry through further 
connection by descendants of Sylvester S. Garrett, head of the 
firm bearing his name at 259 South 3rd street. Mr. Garrett has 
taken into the firm for educational purposes in the fundamentals 
of the paper trade and its business his son, Sylvester §& Gar- 
rett, Jr. and his daughter, Miss Helen T. Garrett, both students at 
Swarthmore College, who this summer will be given their first 
training in the paper industry during the vacation days. The 
young man, who is just nineteen years old, is a student in scientific 
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subjects at Swarthmore while his sister, who is one year older, 
is specializing in English and literature and both will return to 
college in the Autumn, through continuing to learn more about 
the paper trade by practical contact in off study hours. The 
Garrett family has been associated with paper making here since 
Colonial days, several members of the family still being linked 
with the trade in this section of the country. The father of 
Sylvester S. Garrett, Sr., was founder of the Garrett Buchanan 
Company and of the C. S. Garrett Company, and his ancestors 
were owners of the several Garrett paper mills operated in lo- 
cations in and near Philadelphia and in New Jersey and Delaware. 


William R. Maull Leaves Hospital 


Vice-president and General Manager William R. Maull, of the 
Dill and Collins Company, who has been confined to the hospital 
following an operation for appendicitis, has recovered from his 
ailment and last week was able to leave. He had been a patient 
at the Chester County Hospital for the past two weeks leaving 
last week for his home where he will spend a few weeks recuperat- 
ing before returning to his duties at the Dill and Collins mills at 
Richmond and Tioga streets. Mr. Maull is one of the best known 
of paper mill managers in this section and has been connected 
with the Dill and Collins mills for more than a score of years. 

Paper Mill Relic Presented Franklin Institute 

A “nigger head” part of the water wheel of the first paper 
mill to be built in America—that of the old David Rittenhouse 
mill, formerly located on the Wissahickon Creek at the intersec- 
tion of Rittenhouse street, was presented to the Franklin In- 
stitute last week by S. Edgar Trout, historian of this city, and a 
surviving director of the Centennial Exposition. This piece of 
wood, the size of a human head, will be seen later in the Franklin 
Memorial Museum with the paper industry permanent exhibit 
which is to be erected on the Parkway, where it will be shown 
as part of a turbine engine used for paper mills in Revolutionary 
times. There were two “nigger heads” in the Rittenhouse Mill, 
but only one has been preserved. These circular blocks of 
lignum-vita wood sunk eight or ten feet under ground were con- 
nected with the base of the grinder shafts. The water wheel 
was connected by wooden shafts to the stone grinders which 
revolved on other shafts. The original “nigger head” was pre- 
served by Mr. Trout in 1898 from a paper mill on the Conestoga 
Creek at Eden, six miles from Lancaster, where it had been 
taken. This mill was used by the Continental Congress to manu- 
facture “greenback” paper used by Benjamin Franklin in printing 
Continental money. The David Rittenhouse mill was one of the 
first to use water power and before the application of this form 
of motivation grinding of wood pulp and of grains was done by 
horsepower. In 1870 the Rittenhouse mill came under control 
of the Park Commission and the “nigger head” could not be 
found, but later was discovered in the old Eden Mill in Lan- 
caster County. 


Paper Service Producing Own \Fancy Box Covers 


Fancy papers used for covers by the box manufacturers and 
the printing trades are now being produced exclusively by Ameri- 
can manufacturers for the Paper Service Company, 28 North 6th 
street, which makes a specialty of this class of paper goods. The 
firm is placing on the market its own line of Metallic and Pall 
Mall papers which include designs in modernistic arts and in 
handsome metallic backgrounds and effects combined w:th colors 
or in metal papers or plain and embossed designs. Heretofore 
the Paper Service Company imported a large percentage of these 
papers from abroad but is now patronizing American manu- 
facturers having its brands made in this country, and is able to 
secure equally as effective designs and paper grades as those 
made under foreign production. The 1930 line now being 
marketed are colorful and entirely original designs of the advanced 
modern American craft of paper making. The firm is now ready 
with its Christmas holiday fancy box covers for use in set up 
box making. 
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Ontario Paper Mills Only Moderately Active 


Very Few Plants Operating At Full Capacity At Present and Orders Are Practically Up to Ma- 
chines—Fine Paper Mills Are Busier Than Those Manufacturing Coarse Papers—Several 
Book Paper Plants Have Some Business Booked Ahead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 21, 1930.—The month so far has proved a 
“spotty” one as far as paper sales are concerned and wholesalers 
and mills alike will experience a lean month as a whole. Business 
has undoubtedly been affected by the Dominion election campaign 
which finds its culmination on July 28 at the polls. With the 
battle of the ballots out of the way and the holiday season ter- 
minated there should be a return to normal business although no 
great improvement is looked for until the fall months arrive. In 
the meantime, paper merchants will likely have to be content with 
a small volume of sales. There is, of course, a certain amount 
of paper selling, but consuming sources as a whole are buying 
lightly and in some cases from hand to mouth. The printing 
trade, ‘for instance, is quiet and is making only comparatively 
small requisitions for stock. Quietness in trade is being ex- 
perienced in practically all commercial lines and with office staffs 
depleted the use of paper has diminished in volume. Demand for 
fine papers has dropped off and coarse papers are not being sold 
to the retail and wholesale trades by reason of general quiet 
conditions in those lines. The paper box trade and the sale of 
fancy paper for box linings have similarly been affected. 

There is a fair degree of activity in the manufacturing end of 
the paper trade, although very few of the plants are operating 
at capacity and orders are pretty well up to the machines. Fine 
paper plants are busier than those manufacturing coarse papers, 
and in the line of book paper several of the mills have some 
nice business booked ahead. Demand for bonds, writings and 
ledgers is comparatively light and the call for light weight papers 
has also fallen off. The distributors, rather than the manufac- 
turers of the light weights, have been adversely affected by the 
situation in tissues and toilets for a considerable amount of cheap 
import stuff has to be contended: with and this has been coming 
in more or less steadily for some months. The coarse paper 
market continues quiet, although a considerable quantity of kraft 
is being sold to envelope manufacturing firms who in turn are 
getting some good business through special direct mail advertising 
campaigns designed to stimulate paper sales. 


Marriage of Archibald Fraser 


The Ontario pulp and paper trade was interested in the an- 
nouncement a few days ago of the marriage in London, Eng., of 
Archibald Fraser, which took place in the British metropolis on 
June 25. He and his bride are now making a tour of Europe 
and will return to Edmundston, N. B., at the end of July where 
they will take up their residence. Mr. Fraser, besides being 
president of Fraser Companies, Ltd., the parent Fraser organiza- 
tion, is president of two subsidiaries, Restigouche Company, Ltd., 
and the Fraser Paper Company. He is also a director of the 
Holland Paper Company, Ltd., with plant at St. Jerome, Que. 
Outside the pulp and parer and lumbering industries, he is a 
director of the Royal Bank of Canada and the New Brunswick 
Telephone Company. Until last year he made his home in Fred- 
ericton, N. B., where the Fraser organization was born, and headed 
by the late Donald Fraser,. father of Archibald and Donald 
Fraser, the current president and vice-president of- the Fraser 
interests. The Fraser pulp mills are at Edmundston, Millbank 
and Atholville, the latter being a new plant. 


Toronto Man Heads Big Corporation 


J. H. Gundy, of Toronto, who is widely known in pulp, paper 
and financial activities throughout the Dominion, has been elected 


president of the Canada Power and Paper Corporation. Mr 
Gundy succeeds George Chahoon, Jr., who asked to be relieved 
of the presidency. The latter nominated Mr. Gundy as his suc- 
cessor and the choice was immediately ratified by the directors 
of the organization. Mr. Chahoon, who is a national figure in 
pulp and paper circles, has been associated with the news print 
industry since its infancy and is a former president of the 
Laurentide Company. He has seen 28 years of service and stated 
that he desired to be relieved of the responsibilities of president 
of the company, which is the largest producer of news print in 
Canada. Mr. Chahoon will remain on the company’s board of 
directors. Mr. Gundy, the new president, has been intimately 
identified with the affairs of the Canada Power and Paper Cor- 
portation since its formation, in which he took a prominent part. 


Thunder Bay’s Pulpwood Record 

Thunder Bay district in Ontario cut its record harvest of pulp- 
wood during the year ending June 30, 1930, the total running to 
542,087 cords. The cut exceeded by nearly 100,000 cords the 
previous high water mark of 451,000 cords in 1927-28. The pulp- 
wood is valued at over $4,500,000. It is stated that a cord of 
pulpwood as delivered at the mills in Port Arthur is worth about 
$10.50 per cord. Of this season’s cut, about 392,000 cords were, 
or will be, exported, and 150,000 cords is for delivery at the 
Port Arthur and Fort William mills. 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

A large addition has been made to the plant at Courtauld’s, Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., a company that was organized a few years ago to 
manufacture artificial silk, using chiefly rayon pulp from the 
Kipawa mill of the Canadian International Paper Company. One 
of the features of the addition to Courtauld’s is the installation 
of new machinery which requires a unit of two persons only, as 
compared with seven under the old type, thus resulting in 2 
considerable saving in labor costs. 

C. N. Candee, who has been mill superintendent at the Merritton 
plant of Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., is relinquishing his position 
with Alliance and will take an important position on the technical 
staff of the Howard Smith Paper mills at Montreal. Mr. Candee 
has many friends in the pulp and paper industry in the Niagari 
Peninsula who will regret his removal. 

Robert Hall, of the Canada Paper Company, Ltd., Montreal, and 
formerly with the Howard Smith Paper Mills Toronto office, 
was a business visitor in Toronto last week. 

Provincial Paper, Ltd., has just issued a folder containing a 
very useful reference list of its various types and grades of papers, 
with a beautiful illustration on the cover under the title of “The 
Pathfinders,” reproduced on Provincial’s Paragon Offset. 

A. W. Gall has been appointed office manager of the Toronto 
office of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., succeeding 
in that post L. B. Shipman, who takes the position of assistant 
secretary of the company. 

A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp an] 
Papermaker’s Safety Association, has gone on a visit of inspection 
to a number of pulp and paper mills in the Port Arthur district. 
He expects to be away for about two weeks. 

Wilson Ney, Charles Shaw, and Douglas Kipp, have been trans- 
ferred from the Gatineau mill of the International Fibre Board 
Company, Ltd., to the plant of the company at Midland, Ont. 

Charles V. Syrett, head of the C. V. Syrett Paper Company, 
wholesale paper merchants, Toronto, is spending a vacation at 
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Britania. On his return Vice-president Meredew will take his 
holidays at Fenelon Falls. 

Fred Hunt, of the Toronto office of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, is spending his vacation in the Kawartha Lakes district, 
along with his wife and child. 

Widely known in paper circles in Toronto and Ontario generally 
through his connection with Rolph-Clark-Stone, lithographers, of 
which he is president, Frank A. Rolph has been elected president 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada, in succession to the late Peleg 


Howland. 


H. C. Evans Goes With Cel-U-Del Corp. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaoo, Ill., July 21, 1930.—H. C. Evans, who for the past six- 
teen years has been general manager of the Alton Box Board and 
Paper Company, of Alton, IIl., has severed his connection with that 
concern and has become interested in and accepted the vice- 
presidency of the Cel-U-Del Corporation of Chicago. 

The Cel-U-Del Corporation was recently organized to take over 
the business and manufacturing plant of the Harbaugh Process 
Company of Chicago, which has developed a new chemical product 
of much value to the paper industry invented by Dell F. Harbaugh. 
This had been introduced under the trade name “Cel-U-Del” and 
as this has become so well known it was decided to make the cor- 
porate title correspond to the shorter trade name. 

Mr. Evans states that for the past year he has been using Cel-U- 
Del at the Alton plant with a very marked degree of success and 
has found it to be of great utility in the manufacture of box 
boards and other grades of paper products manufactured in that 
plant and elsewhere. In fact he has considered it of such merit 
in the paper industry that he has joined the Cel-U-Del Corpora- 
tion and will be in charge of the sale of their products. 

Cel-U-Del was put on the market by the Harbaugh Process 
Company about eighteen months ago, and has enjoyed an ever- 
growing demand by the paper mills. Its utility has been found to 
be principally three fold—as a chemical in the digester cooking 
of fibers, such as straw, flax, hemp and wood pulps; as a chemical 
used in the beaters to impart strength to finished sheets, also in 
conjunction with size to produce a water proof sheet on such 
grades as kraft and other wrapping paper, bag stocks and the like; 
and as a chemical for waste paper conversion in the breaker 
beaters for the utilization of waste paper without the addition of 
strengthening raw pulps. It is also used in the manufacture of 
water proof specialties and insulating papers, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Cel-U-Del Corporation is marketing its products under the 
trade names of “Cel-U-Del,” for the strengthening of fiber pulps 
and the formation of tough sheets; “Cel-U-Cize,” a sizing com- 
pound for water proofing and finishing the sheet; and “Cel-U- 
Cook,” for cooking of straw, woods and other pulp forming ma- 
terials in the digesters of paper mills and pulp plants. 

These chemicals have enjoyed a continuous use over a period of 
the past year in several of the leading paper mills of the country, 
and are standing on their own merit. Cel-U-Del is effecting for 
these mills a saving in their cost of manufacture, also giving them 
an improved formation of their papers, greater strength, pliability, 
greater bending and folding qualities, and superior finish. 


Dr. H. P. Baker Elected Dean of Forestry College 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 18, 1930—Hugh Potter Baker was 
elected Dean of the New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, by the Board of Trustees today, to succeed the 
late Franklin F. Moon. In the absence of former Governor Alfred 
E. Smith president of the board, former Congressman John R. 
Clancy, of Syracuse, vice president, presided. Dr. Baker’s name 
was presented to the board by a special committee headed by 
Chancellor Charles W. Flint, Syracuse University. The committee 
composed of the Chancellor Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
Education; Edward Kelley, of Syracuse, after canvassing the 
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forestry educational field thoroughly, submitted the qualifications 
oi the various candidates. 


Dr. Baker, at present, is manager of the Trade Association 
Department of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Baker was the first Dean of the College, having 
served from 1912 to 1920. He laid the foundations of the present 
institution and its subsidiaries, the Ranger School at Wanakena, 
and the Sophomore Summer Camp at Cranberry Lake, as well as 
several of the experimental forests that now belong to the 
College. This pioneer work involved innovations and advances 
in the educational field beyond the standards that had been set 
in the profession and proved prophetic of future development in 
forestry. 


Dr. Baker became the executive secretary of the American Paper 


Dr. Hucu P. Baker 


and Pulp Association in 1920. Eight years later he associated 
himself with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
where he has been engaged since that time. 

Dr. Baker received his Bachelor of Science degree, Michigan 
State College, 1901, Master of Forestry, Yale, 1904: Doctor of 
Economics, University of Munich, 1910. 
with the U. S. Forest Service. 
was professor of forestry in Iowa State College, 1904-07, and 
Pennsylvania State College 1907-12. He is a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Royal 
Geographic Society of London, American Geographic Society, So- 


He served ten years 
Before coming to Syracuse he 


ciety of American Foresters and Society of Colonial Wars, Sons 
of American Revolution and Loyal Legion. He was a member 
of the second R.O.T.C. at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 1917, served with 
the 46th Infantry as a member of the general staff and is Major 
of the Officers Reserve Corps. 
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Chicago Paper Market Conditions Unchanged 


While Demand for Practically All Standard Grades of Paper Is Slow At Present, Local Distrib- 
utors Are Generally Optimistic Regarding the Outlook For Early Fall Business — Fine 
Paper Section Continues to Exhibit Strong Undertone 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, Ill, July 21, 1930.—Although conditions are practically 
unchanged there seems to be a somewhat better feeling in the 
Chicago market, largely according to reports, because of the out- 
look for early fall buying. The vacation season has started in 
earnest and demand is very slow at this time but. reports of 
stocks on hand seem to indicate that some necessary placing of 
‘ orders around Labor Day and shortly thereafter will cause most 
lines to become busier. Newsprint runs at between 70 and 75 
per cent capacity at the mills, according to representatives here, 
with exhausted advertising budget and nearly completed schedules 
causing a slowing up in demand that is largely seasonal. Fine 
papers*and book and cover papers have continued to hold on to 
a fairly good run of business through a continuation of direct 
mail effort on the part of many houses now definitely attempting 
to build up sales by aggressive methods. 

Kraft papers are reported little changed with the present low 
prices and somewhat stagnant conditions expected to drift along 
until Fall. The board market has slowed up and the opportunity 
may present itself, say reports, for this market to try and improve 
its price situation. Tissues are seasonally on the decline. Ground 
woods are also reported slow, though stable. In the waste papers 
the low grades show no activity though higher grades demonstrate 
some strength. 

Paper Salesmen’s Golf Outing 

The Chicago Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry held its third monthly golf event on Friday, July 
18 at the Park Ridge Country Club and though the thermometer 
was popping around the highest figure for Chicago in a number 
of years a large group of members and their guests were right 
on deck for practically the entire day. Prize winners were as 
follows: low net, Jack Burrus, Albemarle Paper Company; sec- 
ond low, Gene Abell, Chicago Paper Company; low net first nine 
holes, Creighton Whiting, American Writing; low net second 
nine holes, Ed. Shaeffer, Missisquoi Pulp and Paper; low net 
foursome, Ray Russell, Erne Brown, E. M. Brown and Phil 
Howard; Low putts, Bill Tilden, Eastern Manufacturing; high 
gross, Mickey Wesley, Rhinelander; high gross foursome, Frank 
Prentiss, Hollingsworth & Whitney, Judge Custer, Mackie Paper 
of Milwaukee, Al Weisner, Bermingham & Prosser and Creighton 
Whiting of American Writing; blind bogey, George K. Gibson, 
Mosinee, and a special “two shot” prize for low gross won by 
Warren Moore of the Brown Company. The members and guests 
also enjoyed a luncheon and dinner. Other sidelights on the days 
outing—Ernie Brown creating competition for Jim Coy in his 
singing act; Walter Sheehan’s special approach and putting con- 
test; Jim Coy’s versatility in playing both bridge and golf and a 
lot of other things that are censored. Walter Sheehan, treasurer 
of Missisquoi, should have received the prize for coming from 
the farthest point for the entertainment. 


Sutherland Paper Co. Progressing 

Unfilled orders of the Sutherland Paper Company, with sales 
offices at 66 East South Water Street, Chicago, are the largest in 
the history of the business, according to L. W. Sutherland, presi- 
dent. Statements issued on July 17 show all departments running 
at capacity on a twenty-four hours basis. For all the six months to 
June 30, the net profits of the Sutherland Paper Company 
amounted to $180,000 after all charges including federal taxes, 
equal to 60 cents a share for the period on the company’s 300,000 
shares of common stock outstanding. This compares with a net 


of $155,000 or 51 cents a share for the common for a simila 
period in 1929. 


Cutler-Hammer Acquires Schweitzer & Conrad 

The common stock of Schweitzer & Conrad, Chicago manu 
facturers of high voltage equipment, was acquired by Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., on July 1, according to an announcement which 
is of interest to the paper industry. The Chicago concern will 
continue to act and operate independently and the only change in 
personnel will be in the election of Beverly Worder, president of 
Cutler-Hammer, to the presidency of the Schweitzer & Conrad 
organization. Mr. Schweitzer and Mr. Conrad will maintain 
their connections with the firm, serving as members of the Board 
of Directors and as consulting engineers. 


News of the Trade 


A big entry list, lots of prizes, a splendid luncheon and a big 
dinner in the evening are the “trimmin’s” for the annual golf 
outing of the Chicago Paper Association which gets under way 
on Thursday, July 24, at the Medinah Country Club. According 
to William J. Shapland, of the Fred Rentz Paper Company, the 
biggest crowd in the history of the events will be on hand to 
try out the course, compete for the prizes and enjoy the “feed.” 

“No Guessing When You Use Atlantic Bond,” seems to be one 
of the most interesting of the many original and attractive mail 
specimens sent out by the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
featuring Atlantic Bond. This, and other specimens, are of 
genuine interest to the letter head user. The LaSalle Paper 
Company is the Chicago distributer for the eastern firm. 


Stockholders May Enjoin Union Bag 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GteNs Farts, N. Y., July 21, 1930.—The equipment of Mill No. 
5 of the Union Bag and Paper Company has not been removed by 
the purchasers as yet because the stockholders’ group are reported 
to have secured an injunction prohibiting the removal. However, 
vificials claim that the only reason why the machinery has not 
een removed is because the new owners have not yet decided to 
do so. The paper machine in the mill was recently purchased by 
a firm in the South which has already announced plans for dis- 
mantling it before shipping it to one of its branches. 

It is reported that a certain group of stockholders have joined 
together in order to take legal action against the company because 
of the recent sale of its power rights to the New York Power 
and Light Corporation and while it is said that an injunction 
had been secured by Boston attorneys the officials at the local 
plant declared that they had not been advised of any such pro- 
ceedings. The first intimation that a certain group of stockholders 
planned to protest the action of the company in selling its proper- 
ties came a few weeks ago when stockholders. in this city and 
vicinity received communications from a law firm in Boston urging 
them to join the protesting forces in an investigation of affairs 
and the working out of a plan for profitable operations. 

During the past week Jere Moynihan was presented with a gold 
watch by the foremen and office employees of the company prior 
to leaving for Flushing, L. I., to take charge of the Columbia 
pranch of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. He had been 
connected with the Hudson Falls plant for several years in the 
capacity of resident manager and his promotion is conceded to 
be a deserving one. 
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Outlook For News Print Industry Is Obscure 


Two Additional Machines to Start Operation at Dalhousie Plant of International Paper Co., 
At Early Date, Will Intensify Prevailing Unhealthy Operating Conditions In News Print 
Industry—Recent Big Mergers Have Improved Situation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTrREAL, Que., July 21, 1930.—With a general election cam- 
paign in full swing in Canada, little is being talked of here but 
politics. Nevertheless there has been some discussion as to the 
cffect of the decision of the International Paper Company to bring 
into operation at an early date two additional machines at the 
Dalhousie plant in New Brunswick, thus doubling the capacity of 
that plant. Discussing this subject, the Financial Times of Mont- 
real, says that the new machines “will intensify the already un- 
healthy operating conditions in the news print industry.” [t adds: 

“It is pointed out by interests close to International that the 
bringing in of the two new machines is the result of pressure 
brought to bear on the company by the Provincial Government 
of New Brunswick in accordance with the terms of the contract 
when the necessary timber limits were granted. This explanation 
is advanced to offset the charge made in some quarters that the 
increasing of capacity by International is a move towards further 
embarrassing the Canadian producers. 

“Hopes for some improvement in news print conditions which 
had been entertained towards the end of last year have been fading 
steadily and the immediate outlook for the industry is probably 
more obscure than at any time since the sharp reversal of con- 
ditions which developed in 1927. The business recession which 
has been in evidence since the middle of last year has .had its 
effect upon demand for news print; the bringing in of the Dal- 
housie and Mersey Mills last year added largely to mill capacity. 
Cost reduction, which has been given close attention since 1927, 
has reached a point where further economies are difficult if not 
impossible of achievement; anticipation of an early upward re- 
vision in market price seems unlikely to be realized; while the 
threat of keen competition from American interests in new direc- 
tions is a disturbing element. 

“Mergers, which have been consummated on a large scale in 
the past two years, have saved the situation and staved off what 
would undoubtedly have developed into a disastrous war in the 
industry. Other mergers, looking more towards diversification of 
production, appear to be in the making and should help con- 
siderably. 

“Producers are now bending their best efforts towards building 
up new markets for their output abroad, and, on the measure of 
their success in this direction will depend the transfusion of new 
life into the industry which has been laboring in recent years 
under tremendous handicaps. 

“The long term potentialities for the industry remain as great 
as ever and, as a matter of fact, have been enhanced by the 
ounder business methods which have grown out of the operating 
difficulties of the past three years, but the immediate outlook is 
anything but encouraging.” 


Report Brompton Earned Full Dividend 


Operations of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the St. Lawrence Corporation, are understood to be at a 
satisfactory level. Unsettled conditions in the news print industry 
have not, it is stated by interests close to the company, resulted 
in its being unable to fully earn dividend requirements so far this 
year. 


The New MacLaren Mill 


The Buckingham mill of the James MacLaren Company, which 
was expected to come into production in August with a capacity 
of 250 tons of news print per day, may not be put on a producing 


basis till some time later in the year, according to reports here. 
Meanwhile it is stated that an arrangement has been entered into 
with the St. Lawrence Corporation for the marketing of its 
output. 
N. S. Pulpwood Exports 

According to news from Halifax, over 200,000 cords of pulp- 
wood has been exported to the United States from Nova Scotia 
this year, which is a slight increase over the amount exported in 
the same period of 1929, and higher than in any previous year. 

From Cumberland and Colchester counties, shipments are sent 
to Maine for the Lincoln Pulpwood Company. From points along 
the Atlantic shore, Bridgewater, LaHave, and Sheet Harbor, big 
shipments are being made by the Hollingsworth-Whitney interests, 
while from Cape Breton, the Oxford Paper Company is probably 
the greatest exporter of pulpwood. The Atlantic Pulpwood Com- 
pany, which was held up for some weeks due to an unusually dry 
spell, has started shipping from its boom at Indian River, N. S. 


Boston Paper Market Spotty 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 21, 1930.—In the aggregate, the volume of 
business of Boston paper houses was apparently less for the last 
week than for the previous week, although some firms have con- 
tinued to be as active as previously. Quiet may be easily ascribed 
to seasonal dullness, but some feel it is worse than the period 
Most orders are for immediate delivery, showing that 
Boston 


warrants. 
buyers have little stock on hand from which to draw. 
houses have not been affected to any great extent, if at all, by 
the reduction in the price of books of fiction on the part of New 
York publishers so that they are offered to the public at $1 com- 
pared with a former figure of $2.50. At least some of the fine 
paper merchants here do not handle the kind of paper used in 
making these books, but more of a finer grade. 

The demand for wrapping paper is, in general, no better. One 
merchant says it is “just fair.” Another dealer whose firm trans- 
acted a rather lively business during June, finds a dull July so 
far. Box board is quiet on standard lines although there are 
indications that greater activity will develop by the middle of 
August. 

In paper stock it is a buyers’ market. Mills “are using a little 
something all the time,” and realizing the situation are taking 
advantage of it. “There is just one favorable thing,” says a 
dealer in discussing the situation. “New York prices on mixed 
papers seem to be improving a little and that is bound to affect 
this market to a certain extent, but prices here were never so 
low as they were in New York.” Boston values remain un- 
changed. 


Direct Reading Humidity Recordez 


The L & N Relative Humidity Recorder described in Bulle- 
tin No.. 880 is a new departure in recording humidity. The usual 
psychrometric device measures the temperatures of wet and dry 
bulb thermometers in a current of air, but the observer must 
find the corresponding humidity from a table or chart showing 
the relationship. The unique feature of the instrument described 
in this bulletin is that it records relative humidity directly. The 
manner in which this is accomplished is explained in the text. 
This bulletin may be obtained by addressing the Leeds & North- 
rup Company, 4901 Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Obituary 


George A. Whiting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., July 21, 1930.—There was lost to the paper 
industry on July 17 at Neenah, Wisconsin, one of the most 
prominent and picturesque industrialists through the death of 
George A. Whiting, president of the George A. Whiting Paper 
Company, Menasha, Wis., and the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wis. He is considered the last of the 
Wisconsin pioneers in paper manufacture and was a charter 
member of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Mr. Whiting was 81 years old in June. His health had been 
normally good and he had been spending his winters regularly 
in Florida. He was taken ill two weeks ago at his home with 
bronchial trouble and showed symptoms of pneumonia. His 
condition was not regarded as critical and he was planning to 


Grorce A. WHITING 


leave his bed within a day or two and use a wheel chair. A 
sudden turn caused his end, however. Burial was held at 
Neenah with the Rev. U. E. Gibson, pastor of Whiting Memorial 
Baptist church in charge. The church was built through his 
generosity. Rites at the grave were conducted by Kane Lodge 
of Masons, of which he was the oldest living member and master 
for four terms. Mr. Whiting is survived by his widow and one 
son, Frank B. Whiting. 

Born at Gilboa, N. Y., in 1849, Mr. Whiting came west with 
his parents to Ripon, Wis., in 1854. He came to Neenah when 
16 years of age and took up work in a general store. He later 
sold farm machinery. In 1872 he organized a company, obtained 
a water power site, and erected the Globe Paper Mill, later taken 
over by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. In 1875 he purchased 
an interest in the Winnebago Mills and was secretary until 1882. 
He then engaged in a partnership with William Gilbert, of 
Chicago, under the firm name of Gilbert and - Whiting, and 
built a one-machine mill where the present George A. Whiting 
Paper Company is located. In 1888 Mr. Gilbert retired and the 
business was conducted by Mr. Whiting individually until 1912 
when it was incorporated and given its present name. In the 
meantime the mill had been enlarged and modernized. The mill 
was destroyed entirely in 1888 by an explosion and fire but was 
rebuilt immediately. 

While his operations thus far had been at water power sites 
along the Fox river, Mr. Whiting also foresaw possibilities on 


the Wisconsin river. Accordingly he became associated with the 
South Centralia Pulp and Water Power Company, near Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., in 1888 as its president. He disposed of 
this property shortly and built a pulp and paper mill two miles 
below Stevens Point, where he had acquired control of several 
water power sites. This company was known as the Wisconsin 
River Paper and Pulp Company. He was president of this 
company until 1907, when he disposed of his interest. 

Utilizing other water power sites, Mr. Whiting was instru- 
mental in organizing the Plover Paper Co. at Stevens Point in 
1893. The mill at that time was one of the largest and most 
complete in Wisconsin for the manufacture of the finer grades 
of paper. Mr. Whiting was its president from the start. In 
1912 the name was changed to the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany and has been one of the prominent industries of the locality 
all these years. 

Among the many services rendered to the paper industry by 
this pioneering individual was one which solved serious aspects 
of the water power situation on the Wisconsin river. The flow 
of water was difficult to control and the power from this source 
was not dependable. Mr. Whiting therefore purchased seventeen 
dam sites on the upper river, where logging dams-had been built. 
Seventeen companies were in existence and he was president of 
all of them. Later he merged them in the name of the Wisconsin 
Valley Improvement Company. By having these dams under 
unified control, the flow of water could be regulated all the way 
down from the original source at the northern Wisconsin lakes. 
The flow therefore was kept uniform and plenty of water was 
impounded in various lakes so the water could be released 
during dry seasons. This move greatly enhanced the value of all 
water power along the Wisconsin river and solved a big problem 
other mills. 

Mr. Whiting organized the First National Bank of Menasha 
and the Citizens National Bank of Stevens Point. He also helped 
to establish a hotel and Country club at Stevens Point, both of 
which were named in his honor, the Hotel Whiting and the 
Whiting Country Club. He donated the land and field house for 
what is known as the George A. Whiting Athletic Field of 
Lawrence College at Appleton. The George A. Whiting Air- 
port, between Appleton and Menasha, was named for him be- 
cause of his gift of 100 acres of land. He also gave many cash 
donations to schools and other institutions and. was known widely 
as a philanthropist. He served as mayor of Neenah for two 
years and was a member of the staff of the Governor of Wis- 
consin in 1888 with the rank of colonel. 

Incidentally, referring to the formation of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, Mr. Whiting on January 19, 1927, ad- 
dressed a communication to Dr. Hugh P. Baker, the executive 
secretary, which read in part, as follows: 

“T was present at the organization of the American Paper 
and Pulp Associaton in Saratoga in the fall or summer of 1878. 
If I remember correctly I was a member of the committee on 
organization. Mr. Plunkett was temporary president or chair- 
man of the organization of the body, and I believe he was 
addressed as Mr. President at that time. The committee put in 
for its first president, William Whiting, of Holyoke. This I 
can verify from some ancient records I have kept. While my 
heart has always been in the association, when the association 
was new and I was young and in a new country and of course 
did nct take active part in the association, but was rather what 
in my mind or-judgment what I term a good payer, and a fair 
prayer for its success. 

“In my judgment it has been one of the greatest helps to the 
industry that has befallen any industry in my recollection. I 
mean this in a broad sense. Its activities have brought together 
the dealer, consumer and manufacturer in a friendly unit. It 
has laundered out all of their imaginary troubles and some real 
troubles, and while it has hewed straight to the lines so far as 
prices are concerned since the Sherman Law (and I will say 
nothing of what happened before that became legal), it has 
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developed into a careful institution and has been a wonderful 
service to us all.” 


Edmund N. Huyck 


Edmund N. Huyck, for many years identified with the paper 
trade, died in Rensselaerville, New York, on July 15. Death 
came to Mr. Huyck in his sixty-fourth year, after an illness of 
some months duration. Mr. Huyck for many years was president 
of F. C. Huyck & Sons of Albany, New York, manufacturers of 
paper makers’ felts. He was born at Rensselaerville, New York, 
May 17, 1866. He was the eldest son of Francis Conkling Huyck, 
the founder of the business which now bears his name. 

Upon his graduation from Williams College in 1888, Mr. 
Edmund N. Huyck entered his father’s business. The firm name 
was changed to F. C. Huyck & Sons in 1894, when his brother, 
Frank C. Huyck, also entered the business. Upon the incorpor- 
ation of the business in 1907, Mr. Edmund N. Huyck became 
president, which position he occupied until the latter part of 
1929, when he became chairman of the board of directors. He 
was succeeded at that time as president by his brother, Frank C. 
Huyck. 

Mr. Huyck had a wide interest in civic and educational matters. 
He was for many years, and at the time of his death, a member 
of the board of directors of the Albany Hospital, was president 
of the board of trustees of the Albany Medical College, and 
member of the board of governors of Union University. Mr. 
Huyck, as president, reorganized the Chamber of Commerce of 
Albany, and also was the first president of the Albany Community 
Chest. 

Mr. Huyck’s interests were not alone city-wide. In 1914 he 
was a member of the State Housing Commission. At the time 
of his death, he was a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the State Fund for Compensation Insurance. He represented the 
felt manufacturers on the War Industries Board in 1918. 


Shelton A, Hibbs 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21, 1930.—Shelton A. Hibbs, president 
and treasurer of the Moore and White Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of paper making machines, died last Saturday at 
his home, Edgewood Road and Montgomery Avenue, from an 
attack of heart disease. He was 61 years of age. Mr. Hibbs 
who was born and educated in this city, and who was a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, joined the Moore and White 
Company shortly after his graduation from college in 1889. 
He was a member of the Union League, the Art Club and the 
Merion Cricket Club, Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Laura Straus 
Hibbs and his mother, Mrs. Marie Eckfeldt Hibbs. 


Mrs. G. H. Hedley 


Bristot, England, July 8, 1930.—The many friends in the United 
States and Canada of G. H. Hedley, chairman of St. Anne’s 
Board Mill Company, Ltd., St. Anne’s Road, Bristol and of 
x H. Hedley, Ltd., of Loudwater, will sympathize with him in 
the very sad loss which he has suffered in the death of his 
wife. 

On Sunday, July 6, Mr. Hedley was motoring with his wite, 
when owing to the greasy nature of the road his car skidded 
and collided with a motor-omnibus. Mrs. Hedley received very 
severe injuries, which resulted in her death a few hours later. 
Mr. Hedley received minor injuries only, but he is suffering from 
very severe shock. 


Box Board Production For May 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinctTon, D. C., July 21, 1930.—May production of box 
board, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 97 
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firms operating 130 plants was 72.5 per cent of capacity, as com- 
pared with 73.9 per cent in April, 79.9 per cent in May, 1929, and 
76.1 per cent in May, 1928. The following table presents a com- 
plete revision of data previously presented due to the inclusion of 
reports for additional concerns. The capacity data shown below 
vary according to the normal number of working days in each 
month: 


Operation Production Unfilled 
Year ; AS , Co A Orders 
and Inch hours Per cent Short Tons Percent New (end of 
Month -—————“—, of —_— tS of Orders month) 
Capacity Operated Ca- Capacity Output Ca- ——. 

Short Tons 


1928 pacity pacity 
Jan. 11,649,300 8,094,821 69.5 311,725 205,795 66.0 201,932 82,657 
Feb. 11,673,300 8,248,530 70.7 312,225 214,730 68.9 219,153 88,748 


March 12,604,464 9,089,124 72.0 337,203 232,436 68.9 250,663 96,439 
April 11,673,300 8,548,893 73.2 312,225 230,785 73.9 223,302 88,057 
May 12,140,232 8,957,985 73.8 324,714 247,183 76.1 230,184 76,372 
Total —_—_—_—_ — 
(5 mos.) 59,740,596 42,939,353 71.9 1, ,598,092 1, 130, 929 70.8 1,125,234 ..... 


June 12,140,232 8,630,030 71.1 324,714 236,099 72.7 236,077 80,834 
July 11,673,300 8,334,531 71.4 312,225 206,246 66.1 211,152 82,325 
Aug. 12,607,164 9,563,581 75.4 337,203 237,776 70.5 241,228 84,726 
Sept. 11,206,368 8,644,556 77.1 299,736 231,324 77.2 242,028 89,907 
Oct. 12,607,164 9,827,022 77.9 337,203 253,180 75.1 250,744 83,979 
Nov. 11,673,300 9,096,130 77.9 312,225 245,713 78.7 252,859 94,969 
Dec. 11,673,300 7,883,613 67.5 312,225 _ 211,516 67.7 205,408 95,329 
Total SS — — —— 
vo) 143, 321, 424104, 918,816 2 3, 833, 623 2 752,783 71. 8 2,764, 730 
1929 

Jan. 12,166,180 9,548,914 78.5 332,202 257,909 77.6 246,845 89,643 
Feb. 11,230,320 8,661,380 77.1 306,648 233,103 76.0 233,832 89,936 
March 12,188,644 9,641,580 79.1 333,424 263,252 79.0 269,179 98,016 
April 12,188,644 9,495,901 77.9 333,424 256,486 76.9 256,400 99,610 
May 12,188,644 9,641, 050 79.1 333,424 266,484 79.9 251,625 88,048 
Total —- — ———- — —— - 
(5mos.) 59,962,432 46,988,825 78.4 1,639,122 1,277,234 77.9 1,257,881 

June 11,719,850 9, 012,771 76.9 320,600 233,164 72.7 223,723 73,330 
July 12,188,644 9,227,606 75.7 333,424 244,318 73.3 244,510 76,091 
Aug 12,657,438 9,805,677 77.5 346,248 265,063 76.6 269,951 80,634 
Sept 11,251,056 8,745,015 77.7 307,776 242,032 78.6 249,553 85,866 
Oct 12,657,438 9,707,460 76.7 346,248 269,611 77.9 269,884 84,237 
Nov 11,681,450 8,689,622 74.4 320,175 241,780 75.5 218,499 66,725 
Dec 11,681,450 6,843,974 58.6 320,175 185,699 58.0 175,586 58,612 
Total oa -- — — —_—_—_ _ —— 


(year) 143, 799, 758109,0 020, 950 75.8 3,933,768 2,958,901 75.2 2,904,587 
1930 
Jan. 11,691,264 8,772,273 
Feb. 10,888,704 8,971,760 
March’ 11,796,096 8,643,344 
April 11,796,096 8,580,845 
May 11,796, 096 8,438, 113 
Total ——- —— 
(Smos.) 57.968,256 43,406, 335 74.9 1, (631, 864 1, 176, 185 


329,628 237,344 72 244,536 69,940 
306,432 221,314 72. 
331,968 230,679 69.5 
331,968 245,167 73 
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Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 


Stocks of Consumption In 
Year Ship- boxboard, of waste paper Per transit and 
and mentsof endof -——————————, cent At _unshipped 
Month boxboard month Capacity Consumed of plants purchases 
nates vat ~ oe —_— 
Short Tons Short Tons pacity Short Tons 
1928 
January 198,360 50,035 299,425 194,378 64.9 158,427 62,191 
February 212,412 51,590 299,825 198,573 66.2 145,823 60,048 
March 242.7 739 41,845 323,919 214,527 66.2 145,961 47,332 
April 231,519 41,632 299,825 216,967 72.4 137,380 47,561 
May 240,834 47,255 311,922 225,297 72.2 131,390 64,385 
Total ied dma ion —aes a Sones 
(5 mos.) 1,125,864 1,534,916 1, 049,742 68.4 
June 229,901 55,818 311,922 211,107 67.7 134,577 43,490 
July 209,412 51,044 299,825 194,261 64.8 137,068 62,066 
August 238,885 50,150 323,919 218,429 67.4 121,529 48,118 
September 236,004 47,788 287,928 223,009 77.5 120,857 53,354 
October 254,530 46,062 323,919 245,734 75.9 132,712 73,245 
November 241,524 49,450 299,825 228,247 76.1 140,583 49,992 
December 204,184 57,738 299,825 200,572 66.9 152,529 43,457 
Total ——  - — ——— —_- — —_——— aa ae 
(year) 2,740,304 3 682,079 2,571,101 69.8 
1929 
January 251,812 58,661 , 317,980 243,404 76.5 141,389 49,115 
February 233,284 59,067 293,520 222,019 75.6 130,890 54,132 
March 263,038 57,065 319,046 246,660 77.3 142,026 51,531 
April 252,622 58,295 319,046 236,150 74.0 147,427 67,736 
May 263,684 62,544 319,046 249,880 78.3 150,250 53,157 
Total -— —— -- -- —_ — -_— 
(5 mos.) 1, 264, 440 1,568,638 1,198,1 13 76.4 
June 236,147 61,747 306,775 232,060 76.9 156,352 55,543 
July 242,696 62,779 319,046 214,574 67.3 170,745 62,967 
August 267,039 61,268 331,317 256,339 77.4 171,218 59,480 
September 245,957 59,364 294,504 231,029 78.4 175,279 87,700 
October 270,929 60,331 331,317 254,163 76.7 186,806 70,020 
November 238,447 60,967 306,725 230,046 75.0 193,534 51,650 
December 182,999 63,949 306,725 172,336 56.2 197,841 49,012 
Total - —_- — — - —— - ———— —_——- 
(year) 2,948,654 ° 3,765,047 2,788,660 74.1 
1930 
January 233,812 66,498 318,786 223,288 70.0 180,055 54,142 
February 221,447 66,438 296,429 216,717 73 179,497 54,577 
March 229,625 67,492 321,126 229,909 71.6 192,957 54,629 
April 241,458 72,071 321.126 230,993 71.9 181,125 51,950 
May 239,945 75,542 321,126 234,556 73.0 186,512 35,319 
Total ~- ee — 
(5 mos.) 1,166, 287 . 1,578,593 1,135,463 71.9 
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Construction News 


North Bergen, N. J.—Joseph Gatti, president of the Gatti 
Paper Stock Company, 122 East 42nd street, New York, has taken 
title to the former factory of the Peerless Rubber Company, an 
interest of the United States Rubber Company, Broadway and 
58th street, New York, at Fisher avenue and Bergen turnpike, 
North Bergen. The property consists of brick buildings on a 
tract, 125x70 feet, and will be used by the purchaser for expan- 
sion in operations. Immediate possession will be taken. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis—The Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, has had plans approved 
by the State for a new one-story addition to its local mill. Esti- 
mated cost of structure has not been announced. 

West Springfield, Mass.—The Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass., is said to have revised plans under way for 
proposed new plant unit at West Springfield, originally projected 
a number of months ago and since held in abeyance. It will be 
two-story, brick, reported to cost about $150,000 with equipment. 
It is understood that a portion of the unit will be given over to 
printing service. L. R. Howes is company engineer in charge. 

Detroit, Mich—The Barnum Brothers Fibre Company, Inc., 
has been chartered with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture paper, 
fibre products, etc., and will take over and expand the company 
of same name, with local headquarters at 5824 West Fort street. 
Incorporators of the-new company are Maynard S. and Leslie F. 
Barnum. 

Washington, D. C.—The Stone Paper Tube Company, 30 O 
street, N. E., and its affiliated organization, Stone Straw Company, 
same address, manufacturer of straw ey ete., have approved 
plans for a new plant at 910 Franklin street, N. E., consisting of a 
five-story and basement structure, 89x125 i reported to cost 
close to $200,000, with machinery. General contract has been let 
to Boyle Robertson, Inc., Evans Building, Washington. I. H. 
Harris, Washington, is architect. 

Carlstadt, N. J—The plant of the Burkhardt Paper Company, 
Thirteenth street, was destroyed by fire, July 17, with a loss 
reported in excess of $50,000, including equipment. No plans for 
rebuilding have been announced and it is doubtful if such work 
will be carried out at the present time, the company being in 
financial difficulties. The mill was closed down about two months 
ago, when a receiver was appointed. 

Cooperstown, N. D.—The Prairie Fibre Mill Company, 
Kensa’, N. D., is in contact with the Commercial Club, as well 
as the Kiwanis Club of Cooperstown, and is said to have tendered 
a proposition for the establishment of a new local mill, initial 
project to consist of two one-story units. Estimated cost has not 
been announced. The proposal of the company is now under 
consideration. 

Watertown, N. Y.—The St. Regis Paper Company has con- 
cluded arrangements for the purchase of the Bates International 
Bag Company, 48 Wall street, New York, holding foreign rights 
to the manufacture of Bates multi-wall paper bags, and now 
licensing companies in about 40 foreign countries to manufacture 
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these units under the Bates patents. The purchasing company 
acquired the Bates Valve Bag Company, Chicago, IIl., manufac- 
turer of such paper bags for domestic market, a number of months 
ago; it will operate the Bates International organization in con- 
nection with the other Bates company, and plans extensive de- 
velopment in all parts of the world for this branch of production. 

Newark, Del.—The Continental-Diamond Fibre Company, 
Newark, has placed a five-day week schedule in operation at its 
local mill until further notice, the plant to be closed on Saturdays. 
It is planned to adopt a similar production basis at other plants 
of the company, including the mill at Bridgeport, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill—The Lanzit Corrugated Box Company, 2435 
South Rockwell avenue, has leased a portion of space in its build- 
ing at 2509 West Twenty-second street, totaling 25,000 square 
feet, to the Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, which 
will occupy for another line of service. 

Boston, Mass.—The American Glue Company, 121 Beverly 
street, is arranging to dispose of its sandpaper manufacturing 
interests to the Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
which will also take over a similar branch of the business of the 
Abrasives, Ltd., a Canadian subsidiary of the first noted company. 
It is understood that the purchasing company plans to develop 
this line of output. The American Glue Company also proposes 
to dispose of the-business of its subsidiary, the Baeder-Adamson 
Company, to the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, 
Forest street, St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of sandpaper, as well 
as other abrasive paper stocks, and which will consolidate with 
its organization. 

Newark, Del.—Curtis & Brother Company, 
adopted a reduced production schedule at its local mill, 
operate on a curtailed weekly basis until further notice. 

Caruthersville, Mo—The Dillman Egg Case Company has 
begun the rebuilding of portion of its local plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of about $150,000, including equipment, 
and will push the work to completion. The new unit, with equip- 
ment, is expected to cost close to the amount of the fire loss. 

New York, N. Y.—The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 230 Park avenue, has disposed of its six-story storage and 
distributing plant at 604-10 West 37th street to the New York 
Central Railroad Company, 466 Lexington avenue, which will use 
the property in connection with a new terminal project in that 
section. The railroad company has conveyed a two-story building 
on site, 99x100 feet, at Eleventh avenue and 39th street, to the 
West Virginia company, and it is understood that the latter will 
occupy at an early date for warehouse purposes. 

Marcus Hook, Pa.—The Viscose Company of woe Inc., 
is running on a 50 per cent production schedule at its different 
mills and will hold to that basis for an indefinite period. 

Denver, Colo.—The Combined Locks Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., is seeking to have the United States Forestry Service 
arrange two contracts for the purchase of about 2,000,000 cords 
of pulp timber in the Southwestern portion of Colorado, instead 
cf making a single award to the Trans-Mississippi Developmen* 
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Company, a subsidiary of the International Paper Company, 100 
East 42nd street, New York, recently referred to in these columns. 
The contract will total $5,438,000, and the Combined Locks com- 
pany holds that its bid was higher for timber in the Piedra area, 
while the Trans-Mississippi company was higher for the entire 
allotment of 2,000,000 cords, which included the timber in the 
Piedra area. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Sutherland Paper Company is run- 
ning on a capacity schedule at its local mill and plans to cou- 
tinue on that basis for an indefinite time. Advance orders are 
stated to be the largest in the history of the company, and insure 
capacity for some weeks ahead. 

New York, N. Y—The Union Paper Company has agreed 
to cancel its lease on space in the property at Little West 12th and 
Washington streets, releasing to the New State Realty and Ter- 
minal Company, in order that the latter organization can utilize 
in connection with a terminal project in that district. 

New Haven, Conn.—The National Folding Box Company, 
James street, has taken out a building permit for its proposed 
new plant unit, consisting of a four-story factory, 83x178 feet, to 
cost about $175,000, with equipment, and will proceed with work 
at once. Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield avenue, Bridge- 
port, Cofin., is architect and engineer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Spector Paper Company has been 
chartered with a capital of $5,000, to deal in paper products of 
different kinds. The company will be represented by A. S. Cohen, 
217 South Fourth street, Brooklyn, attorney. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Wisconsin Container Corporation has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in paper boxes and 
containers of various kinds. The incorporators are Bart W. 
Heiss and L. Steinberg, both of Menasha. 

New York, N. Y.—The Script Stencil Paper Company has 
filed notice of company dissolution under state laws. 

New York, N. Y.—The Paramount Printed Tape Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture 
paper tape specialties of various kinds. The company is repre- 
sented by Harry Fogler, 545 Fifth avenue, an attorney. 


Paper Mill Employment Decreases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncron, D. C., July 16, 1930.—Employment and payrolls in 
the paper and pulp and paper box industry decreased in May com- 
pared with April, according to reports to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 

Two hundred and seven paper and pulp mills reported their April 
employment at 59,216, decreasing in May to 58,991, a decrease of 
0.4 per cent. The weekly payrolls in these same mills also de- 
creased from $1,619,825 in April to $1,596,561 in May, a decrease 
of 1.4 per cent. 

Reports were also received by the Bureau from 191 paper box 
plants which gave their April employment at 18,905, decreasing in 
May to 18,581, a decrease of 1.7 per cent. The payrolls in these 
plants also decreased from $429,666 in April to $418,920 in May, 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent. 


Now the Foster Paper Company 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Utica, N. Y., July 21, 1930.—Announcement has just been made 
ef the taking over of the business and plant of the Foster Box 
3oard Company on Erie street by the Foster Paper Company, a 


reorganization of the former concern. A number of improve- 
ments are now being made to the plant and included in a con- 
siderable quantity of new machinery being installed is a huge 
steam turbine generator. The new concern has discontinued the 
making of chip board and is concentrating upon the manufacture 
of paper products used in making paper bottles, tops for milk 
bottles, etc. Officials of the company claim that the business out- 
look is good. 


TAPPI Notes 


J. Richter Salvestn, TAPPI American-Scandinavian Fellow 
at the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., has 
just returned to Bergen, Norway. 

Carl A. Cajanus who has been at the Menasha plant of the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., for the 
past year or so, has returned to independent practice in that 
city as a consulting engineer. 

H. C. M. Ingeberg, instructor at the Technical University 
of Tronjheim, Norway, is in the United States, visiting paper 
and board mills. He was a visitor at the TAPPI office this 
week. 

W. F. Gillespie, who has been a TAPPI American-Scandi- 
navian Fellow at Kramfors A. B., has returned to the United 
States. Upon his return to New York, he was married and 
will spend the next few weeks in the Canadian Northwest. 

Three junior chemists have recently joined the pulp and 
paper staff of the United States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., to offset the departure of a number of staff mem- 
bers to positions in the pulp and paper industry. Melburn 
Heinig, a graduate of the University of Cincinnati, has been 
assigned to the Laboratory’s study of ground wood. Eugene L. 
Keller, a Penn State man, will be engaged in fiber processing 
studies, as will also Clarence O. Seborg, a University of Wis- 
consin graduate. 


INSTITUTE NEEDS TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION PAPERS 


To complete the set of Technical Association Papers at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Series 8 and 9 are needed. Any- 
one having a copy of these volumes that he would be willing to 
sell or give to the Institute, should get in touch with the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry Library, Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 


Large Increase in Tree Planting in New York 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ALBANY, N. Y., July 14, 1930.—The files of the State Conser- 
vation Department show that this year’s output of trees from 
state nurseries for spring planting was 2,250,000 in excess of the 
total of last year when all previous records were smashed. The 
largest increases were in forest plantings on state lands and in 
municipal forests, both of which were directly affected by the 
Hewitt laws. These laws provide for the purchase and reforesta- 
tion of abandoned farm lands and the furnishing of state aid to 
counties carrying out reforestation movements. 

Sixteen of the county forest projects started under the Hewitt 
state aid plan required 4,415,000 trees. Among the counties that 
planted them were Essex, Otsego, Lewis, Oswego, Schoharie, 
Madison, Oneida, Steuben, Montgomery, Chautauqua, Cattaragus 
and Seneca. The state also furnished trees for 191 municipal re- 
foresting projects, city, village and town projects, city and school 
district forests, fish and game clubs. Other planters included Izaak 
Walton League Chapter, Rotary, Kiwanis and golf organizations, 
American Legion posts, fair grounds owners, Boy Scouts and 
Y. M. C. A. branches. State institutions planted 275,000 trees and 
the largest plantation was made at Clinton prison near Dannemora. 


Adams Paper Co. Statement Shows Surplus 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 21, 1930—The annual statement of the 
A. L. Adams Paper Company, Baldwinsville, Mass., shows a sur- 
plus of $3,752. The assets include real estate, $178,435; machinery, 
$175,953; merchandise, $27,244; furniture, fixtures tools, $632; 
vehicles $3,697; accounts receivable, $9,630; cash, $1,683; prepd. 
exp. $2,442; org. exp. $8,630. Liabilities include notes payable, 
building and machinery, $86,264; accounts payable, $30,355; notes 
payable, $25,781; reserves, $24,107; surplus, $3,752; 34,051 shares 
of no par value, $238,357. 
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Conducted by Keqinald Trautschold Consulting Enqineer 


Drive and Power Units for Paper Machines 


1—Steam Turbine Power Units 


Admittedly, there have been marked advances in paper machine 
drives and in driving practices during the past few years. The 
old mortise gear and rope drives, so common a few decades back, 
have been replaced in many instances by much more efficient, 
dependable and flexible systems. Sectional drives have been highly 
developed, of both mechanical and electrical types, and the oper- 
ating speeds of machines in general have been substantially ele- 
vated, the prime movers of today being for the most part either 
steam turbine or electric motor units. 

Such comments are, of course, mere platitudes, so what then is 
the present situation in respect to paper machine drives, be they 
mechanical or electrical? An engineering question is entailed, it 
is quite true, but the mill seeking information should at least have 
some idea of where to turn for guidance. Should the builders of 
the paper machines be approached or the manufacturers of the 
actuating power units? Believing that one or the other of these 
interests should well be in a position to impart valuable informa- 
tion to the paper making industry, these columns are thrown open 
for a candid expression of opinions. 


Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 1 
Solid wheel turbine with cover and bearing caps raised. 


Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 2 


Action of steam in solid wheel turbine. 


Views of Paper Machine Builders 

The views of paper machine builders should be of especial in- 
terest, for they must unquestionably portray accurately the mod- 
ern trend in paper machine drives. These equipment manufac- 
turers are specialists in paper machine design and construction, 
however, rather than in that of power units. In fact, they are 
much more concerned with having their machines satisfactorily 
driven than they are with the type of power unit employed, with 
the result that their comments are naturally and of necessity quite 
guarded. These machine producers are concerned with drive units, 
not power units, as is clearly shown in the brief remarks which 
follow. 

One of the best known of these paper machine builders states, 
for example, that while the main drive of a paper machine usually 
consists of a motor, steam turbine or other prime mover driving 
the line shaft of the paper machines, units which his concern does 
not actually build, the concern is oftentimes, in fact generally, 
consulted when it comes to the purchasing of such units, in the 
case of new paper machines and in the case of machines that are 
rebuilt. Quoting: “... we feel there are distinct advantages to 
each type of drive for the different mills and our sole interest is 
to help the mill obtain the best type of drive for their purpose. 
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One of the most striking develop- 
ments in Central Station practice was 
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If you feel we can be of assistance, we will be glad to supply 
any information you require, but believe you could get it better 
and more easily from the actual builders.” 

Circumspect as are such remarks, considerably more light is 
thrown upon the related question of the sectional driving of the 
paper machine itself. The same authority states: “. .. we are 
building hundreds of gear units for paper machines which, owing 
to their many advantages, have practically supplanted the sec- 
tional electric drive, the old mortise drive and the rope drive, and 
our feeling is with the mechanical sectional drive that we are 
simply beginning our work along these lines and that in a few 
years there will be greater improvements.” 

Another prominent builder of paper machines disposes of the 
question with, “We are not builders of steam turbine and electric 
motor drives for paper machines,” indicating that to him at least 
the manner of how the paper machine is driven is of little concern, 
provided the power supply is suitable. A third of the leaders 
among paper machine builders concurs with the expressed par- 
tiality for the mechanical sectional drive, stating: “It is our frank 
opinion, and we believe our experience is typical of other builders 
(of paper machines) that the spiral bevel gear combination as ap- 
plied to the individual paper machine drive, offers greater economic 
advantages to a paper mill than any other.” These drives, inci- 
dentally, may well be termed specialty units and are today exam- 
ples of well designed and accurately balanced transmission gears, 
usually mounted on anti-friction bearings, which have much to 
commend them. Again quoting: “The investment involved is 
much less per drive than might be imagined and even with a mag- 
netic clutch (a refinement entailing an additional investment 
which may heretofore have been ‘looked upon as of rather ques- 
tionable value) can be installed profitably on the average paper 
machine. Whereas the price would be higher than the usual prices 
for bevel mortise gear drives with plain bearings, it is still con- 
siderably less than the price of the sectional electric units.” 

It is comments such as these which best indicate the trend in 
paper machine drive developments, although they voice more the 
requirements of the drive units than of the power units. That is 
to say, the paper machine builder concerns himself with the drive 
of his machine from the point of power application and is, in 
effect, unconcerned with the source of power or variety of prime 
mover. The selection of power unit, consequently, resolves itself 
into a question of adapting the source of power to the require- 
ments of the drive units of the paper machine and guidance in 
this important matter should be sought, it would appear, from the 
builders of the suitable prime movers, steam turbines or electric 
motors. This is particularly advisable since either type may be 
employed to actuate the drive units of the paper machine satis- 
factorily. 

The advantages of the respective prime movers can be presented 
best, doubtless, by the manufacturers of such power units, sup- 
plemented by evidence in the form of incidental references to spe- 


Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
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Rotor of 7-stage steam turbine for paper machine drive. 
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Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 3 


Two row wheel of axial flow turbine. 


cific installations, and the following remarks are mostly contri- 
butions of just this nature. They are presented verbatim in the 
main and express the opinions of. the concerns to which the re- 
marks are credited, the present discussion treating with steam 
turbine prime movers only. A similar presentation of the advo- 
cates of electric motor prime movers will appear in these columns 
in August. 


The Steam Turbine Machine Drive 
THE Terry STEAM TurRBINE Co. 


E. C. Terry, pioneer in the development of the steam turbine for 
commercial and industrial applications, started his experiments 
back in 1888, although it was not until 1916, fourteen years after 
his turbine was on the market and only after it had been success- 
fully employed in driving pumps, fans and electric generators in 
central station, industrial and marine services, that it was first 
applied to paper machine drives. A background of successful ap- 
plications thus considerably predated its introduction to the paper 
industry as a tried and approved prime mover, with the result that 
even the first steam turbine paper machine drive, that at the St. 
Maurice Valley Corporation, St. Maurice County, Quebec, proved 
eminently successful. 

This first installation was on a news print machine, calling for 
approximately constant speed service only, so before presenting 
other steam turbine paper machine drive applications a few brief 
remarks concerning the varieties of steam turbines suitable for 
paper machine drive services will be in order. The application of 
turbines to variable speed drives being, obviously, a somewhat 
more complicated problem than the application of turbines to 
drives of constant speed, some familiarity with the constructions 
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Close-up of 350-horsepower steam turbine drive at mill of Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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O increase sales is not the only way to increase profits. You can 
lower the cost of producing your product. 


And this—when you come right down to it—is really easier than increasing 
sales. 


Because the paper market presents obstacles of its own. While you—in 
your own plant—have your methods of production entirely under your 
own control. 


We refer, particularly, in this advertisement, to the cost of screening 
pulp—to the Valley-Thune Rotary Screen. 


The data gathered from present installations (17 of them) has proved, 
conclusively, that this machine not only reduces the cost of screening 
sulphate and sulphite pulp tremendously, but that the degree of cleanliness 
is comparable to the best of flat screens. 


Certainly an investigation concerning what this machine can be expected 
. to do for you is a wise and worthwhile move. The Valley Iron Works 
Co., Appleton, Wisconsin will send you any information you want. 


Pp av dills / 


J 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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of available turbine units will be helpful in forming an appreci- 
ation of the extreme flexibility of the steam turbine drive. 

As the exhaust steam can be used in the driers, the turbines 
This permits the use 
In 


impulse turbines, the steam expands completely in the jets, con- 


have in most all cases been non-condensing. 
of a straight impulse turbine, with its attendant simplicity. 


verting pressure into velocity and doing the work by means of 
velocity. 

Two types of turbines are available, one being the solid wheel 
shown in the first of the 
illustrations with its casing and bearings raised to show the inside 
construction. Steam enters the governor valve at the lower left, 
thence it passes into the steam chest or steam ring and through 


design first developed and which is 


steam jets where it is expanded and its energy converted into 
velocity. When the steam leaves the jets, it is delivered at high 
velocity into the buckets in the wheel, which, beir.g semi-circular 
deflect the steam into the reversing chambers in the turbine casing, 
clearly shown in the raised upper half. These reversing chambers, 
likewise, have semi-circular buckets and, consequently, return the 
steam to the wheel a second time. This is repeated four or five 
times, until all of the workable velocity in the steam has been used, 
when it is rejected into the casing and finally into the exhaust 
The action is indicated plainly in the second illustration 
and may de likened to that of water on a Pelton water wheel. 
There is no end thrust with this design of turbine and the unit has 


lines. 


a very high starting torque, an important characteristic for paper 
machine drive service. 

The other type of steam turbine frequently employed for the 
paper machine drive is the axial flow variety with a_ built-up 
A rotor of a turbine of this design is illustrated, the wheel 
The 
customary construction makes use of two rows of blades as shown, 
although three row rotors are sometimes employed, and, occa- 
sionally, two 2-row wheels in series, the latter arrangement consti- 
tuting a two-stage machine. It also sometimes happens that the 
steam conditions or required economy in use of steam are such 


wheel. 
consisting of a steel disc in which blades are mounted. 


that a multi-stage design of turbine is most suitable, such units 
commonly being of either the straight non-condensing or of the 
bleeder type, the steam, as in the simpler units, traveling parallel 
This axial flow design, naturally, sets up an 
the suitable thrust 


to the turbine shaft. 


end thrust. making necessary provision of 
bearings. 

The application of the steam turbine to the variable speed drive 
was a more complicated problem and was taken up slowly. A 
systematic study was made of the turbine performance demands 
by the paper industry, representatives of the turbine manufacturer 
visiting the mills and collecting much data. In short, the paper 
trade dictated the specifications and requirements and these were 
met by the turbine manufacturer. 

The first variable speed turbine drive was installed in 1920, four 
years after the turbine driven constant speed drive at the St. 
Maurice Valley Corporation had been placed in operation, and 


. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 7 
450-horsepower multi-stage turbine paper machine drive at mill of Itasca 
Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 6 
175-horsepower variable speed drive at mill of St. Maurice Valley Corp. on 
machine making wrapping paper. 


went into service at the plant of the Fox River Paper Company 
at Appleton, Wis. 
installed in variable speed service, the turbine units varying in size 
from 50 to 800 horsepower and aggregating in capacity over 20,000 
horsepower. 


Since then, a great many such drives have been 


A typical view of a variable speed drive is shown in the close-up 
of the 350-horsepower drive at the mill of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company at Richmond, Va. This illustration shows 
the turbine, gear, speed control and governor, also part of the 
lineshaft from which belts go down to various sections of the paper 
machine on the floor below. The driving assemblage occupies very 
little space in the corner of the building and, due to the light 
foundations required for the turbine, was placed on the second 
floor, rather than on the machine floor or in the basement. 

The 175-horsepower drive, also in variable speed service, at the 
mill of the St. Maurice Valley Corporation illustrates the more 
usual arrangement of the drive below the lineshaft. This particu- 
lar drive serves a machine used for making the wrapping paper 
used in the shipment of news print produced on four other turbine 
driven machines. Incidentally, the St. Maurice Valley Corpora- 
tion was the concern to install the first constant speed turbine 
drive in 1916. 

The view of the 450-horsepower drive at the mill of the Itasca 
Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Minn., is a good example of a 
multi-stage turbine application to paper machine drive service and 
well brings out the compactness of the drive assemblage, while the 
illustration of the 400-horsepower paper machine drive unit built 
for the mill of the International Paper Company at Mobile, Ala., 
is arranged for remote push-button control. The governor is oper- 


Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
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400-horsepower steam turbine drive at Mobile, Ala., mill of the International 
aper Co. 
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Did The Thing That Couldn't Be Done 
And Why They Did It--- 


N out-of-balance roll 
pounds the bearings 
and gets out of level 

and out of line as the bear- 
ings give way. If it is a felt 
roll, the stretch of the felt 
becomes uneven, the whip 
too severe, and the life_of 
the felt is shortened. 


No, sir, your rolls are not in 
balance just because they 
have been balanced while 
standing still. Nine times 
out of ten they are far cut 
of balance when running. 


What of it? Just this. Black- 
Clawson balances their rolls 
both “still” and “running” at 
high speeds — have the only 
machine in the Industry cap- 
able of determining the bal- 
ance ofa roll while it is 
turning 1000 R. P. M.— the 
only machine able todo 
what everybody said couldn't 


If interested, in longer 
bearing life and longer felt 
life, show some interest in 
how your rolls are balanced. 


The April Messenger covers 
roll-balancing in fullest detail. 


The 
Black-Clawson Co. 
HAMILTON, OnIO 


Operating Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Export Office, 15 Park Row, New York 


3Z3ALAN CE 


SOARING TO THE UPPER 
CRAGS OF ACCEPTANCE 


litt 


—the last EIGHT consecutive 
new mills to be built in the 
South have purchased Shartle 
Miami jordans EXCLUSIVELY. 


{ Tae " 1 
TTT TTT 


Batt) Hi 


70 TIMKEN BEARING 
MIAMIS 


to refine the stock for the twelve 


newest machines in Dixie. 


In 1917, all the mills in the South, on all 
grades, used a total of 61 Jordans. One of 
these, only, was a Miami. Today there are 45 
Southern mills using a combined total of 289 
jordans of all makes, 154 of which, are Shartle 


Miamis. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Div. of The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export Office, 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
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Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


ated by a small turbine mounted on the oil tank to the left, directly 
below the governor. 

In a more recent development in turbine speed control now 
available, the push buttons are done away with and the indicating 
tachometer is equipped with two pointers. One of these pointers 
indicates the prevailing paper speed, while the other, which is at- 
tached to an exterior knob, is employed to change the speed. To 
bring about a speed change, it is only necessary to move the pointer 
under control of the knob to the desired paper speed. The machine 
will reach this ‘speed automatically at a definite rate of acceler- 
ation or retardation, as the case may be, without further attention. 
The tachometer may be placed at any distance from the drive, any- 


Fic. 


Recording tachometer speed chart of turbine variable speed paper machine drive at Northern Paper Mills. 


10 


where in the mill in fact, and a recording indicator in the super- 
intendent’s office can supplement this control, providing the infor- 
mation for making accurate and permanent records. 

A point of especial interest to mills troubled with paper speed 
regulation is that with the modern steam turbine drive any speed 
range up to 10 to 1, or even higher, can be obtained. At the same 
time, any speed within a given range is available instantly, for 
the speed change with a steam turbine drive is gradual, positive 
and promptly effected and is not in steps. 

Numerous tests conducted on typical paper machine installa- 
tions, to measure and appraise savings effected by modern steam 
turbine drivers, have been made and the findings on the whole 
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Fic. 9 
Typical speed regulation charts of steam turbine variable speed paper machine drives. 
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have been very favorable, but these are more of individual interest 
than of general concern. Local conditions exert so much influ- 
ence, as a rule, that what applies to one paper machine will rarely 
apply to another. For this reason, it is held that elaborate reports 
on savings effected, etc., are quite apt to be misleading. 

For example, a case comes to mind where a multi-stage steam 
turbine replaced a single stage machine. The savings reported ran 
into several thousand dollars annually. Upon investigation it was 
found, however, that there were mitigating circumstances which 
in fairness to the original turbine drive should be taken into ac- 
count. The single stage turbine had been installed to supply a 
certain horsepower and corresponding amount of exhaust steam. 
When installed, the exhaust from the single stage turbine was in 
reality approximately 1,000 pounds less per hour than was then 
required for drying service. The power unit was efficient and did 
the work for which it was designed satisfactorily. 

Subsequently, however, the conditions in the mill were com- 
pletely altered, owing to a radical change in the class of stock 
manufactured, and while the power requirements for driving the 
paper machine remained substantially the same, the drier steam 
requirements were greatly reduced. As a result, there was a con- 
siderable surplus of exhaust steam wasted and the replacement of 
the single stage turbine by a multi-stage unit was a logical and 
natural procedure, to meet the new mill conditions. The savings 
effected by the change should not be interpreted as a disarrange- 
ment of the efficient single stage turbine, for had the conditions 
remained the same the multi-stage unit would probably have shown 
a considerable loss, owing to its higher initial cost and different 
operating characteristics. 

The development, favorable for one type of turbine and un- 
favorable for the other, serves to show merely that the turbine 
paper machine drive can be designed for whatever conditions pre- 
vail. It is decidedly the part of wisdom, then, for a mill contem- 
plating the installation of a steam turbine drive to state clearly 
and definitely the operating conditions and just what is desired in 
the way of both power and process steam. The single stage tur- 
bine is a highly economical unit for many, probably the large 
majority, of ordinary paper machine drive applications. For 
other applications, the multi-stage unit is the logical choice. No 
hard and fast rule can be stated as to the proper use of any par- 
ticular type of steam turbine, the question hingeing upon a number 
of considerations among which that of a reasonable heat balance 
commands particular attention. 

Not only is this true to lineshaft drives, but to sectional drives 
of the mechanical variety as well. Many of the more recent steam 
turbine paper machine drive installations have been used in con- 
nection with spiral bevel or worm gear drive units. This combi- 
nation, it is reported, works out very satisfactorily. 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
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Transmission from low speed gear shaft to variable speed governor on variable 
speed paper machine drive at Northern Paper Mills. 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
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Variable speed transmission between low speed shaft and governor on variable 
paper machine drive at Northetn Paper Mills, 


Finally, in making recommendations for paper machine drives 
of any variety, every effort should be made to study the par- 
ticular needs of the mill in question. If this is done, the manu- 
facturer who has accumulated considerable information on various 
makes of paper machines, weights of paper, speed of production, 
drier pressure, steam requirements, etc., will be in a position to 
render valuable assistance to the paper mill and to make recom- 
mendations of real value. 


Progressive Economy in Turbine Drives 


In comparison with reciprocating steam engines, the variety of 
prime mover most customarily supplanted, steam turbines in gen- 
eral have longer life, are simpler in construction, possess more 
positive reliability and are characterized, ordinarily, by lower 
maintenance, higher starting torque, freedom from oil in the ex- 
haust, ability to operate against higher and different back pres- 
sures and in many cases by a saving in space occupied. These are 
all important advantages, each with a distinct and determinable 
value. In addition, important economies in steam demand and in 
efficiency of steam utilization are also possible and it is for this 
reason that the fitting of the turbine to the mill conditions is so 
important, if the full economies to be expected from an invest- 
ment in a steam turbine drive are to be realized. If mill condi- 
tions change, the satisfaction given by the turbine is bound to vary. 

This situation has already been referred to in the case of a 
multi-stage turbine supplanting a single stage unit and effecting 
an annual saving of some thousands of dollars, an example of 
what may be termed progressive economy in turbine drives. Every 
mill strives to effect economies in steam consumption and every 
betterment attained in such direction serves, unless mill production 
is correspondingly stimulated or other profitable use found for the 
surplus steam, to disturb the economic balance between the turbine 
and mill conditions. If the disturbance is sufficient to precipitate 
a waste of steam, sacrificing the major heat of evaporation as well 
as the minor heat of the liquid, it is an indication that the ex- 
pansion of the steam in the turbine should be carried further and 
that progressive economy in the turbine drive is probably possible 
by increasing the number of turbine stages. As previously stated, 
it is not necessarily any indication that the simpler turbine when 
installed was not economically balanced to the then existing mill 
conditions. 

The emphasis placed on this particular point is well justified by 
the fact that in almost every instance where greater economies 
have been realized by supplanting an existing driving turbine with 
another, the new turbine has had more stages than the one it re- 
placed. One manufacturer’ of both multi-stage and single stage 
steam turbines, a concern which has to its credit a number of 
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Four-Drum 


Winder with Electric Drive, in 


mill of Mead Straw Pulp Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


__THE MOOR 


mp 
Not SPEED, but PULL 


makes well wound rolls 


APER MILL men are used to 

thinking of the second or “variable” 
drum of a winder pair in terms of 
speed. It “must” run a little faster 
than the first drum, in order to draw 
the paper snug. 


But what is really needed is not 
speed but pull. As the rolls grow 
larger, the excess speed that was 
needed with small rolls must be either 
reduced or counteracted somehow. 


With the older types of drive, con 
trolling that excess speed is difficult. 
With the M & W Electric Drive, the 
whole matter takes care of itself. 


When starting to wind, the electric 
motors are separately regulated so that 
the second or “variable” drum of each 
pair pulls a little harder than the first 
drum. That draws the paper snug. 
When all are pulling properly, a master 


Established 1885 


controller brings all four up to the 
proper speed. Thereafter the winder 
“runs itself.” Not only does it avoid 
excessive hardness, but it automatically 
reduces the hardness to just the right 
degree as the rolls get larger. 


Whatever your present winding 
methods, you will find it useful to 
know about this important aid in mak- 
ing perfect rolls. Shall we send the 
new Winder Bulletin? 


Yes, we still build 
belt-driven Wind- 
ers — and, good 
ones. But we con- 
sider the Electric 
Drive a long step 
forward. 


E & WHITE COMPANY 


— | 


15t ST. & LEHIGH AVE.,PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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replacement installations which have effected substantial savings 
for the mills in which they have been made, goes so far as to 
claim: “For practically all conditions, with the exception of low 
horsepowers, the multi-stage type of steam turbine will be found 
to be much more economical than the single stage. By using the 
proper number of stages the multi-stage turbine may be designed 
to give better economy under the varying conditions of operation 
of a paper machine drive turbine than is possible with a single 
stage turbine. 

“Multi-stage turbines in addition to better economy have the 
further advantage of longer blade life. Blade life decreases very 
rapidly with decrease of steam velocity. As the steam velocities 
in multi-stage turbines are proportionately lower than in single 
stage, the blade life of multi-stage turbines is, therefore, much 
longer than that of the single stage.” 

It is also claimed that with the high steam pressures and tem- 
peratures used today this feature is very important. The reason 
for this in part is, of course, that a deficiency in exhaust steam, 
within reason, is a less costly situation than an excess in exhaust 
steam which cannot be utilized to advantage and is consequently 
thrown away. In one case, a little steam makeup will correct the 
situation, entailing at the most a sacrifice of a portion of the heat 
of the liquid, while in the other the more costly latent heat of 
evaporation is wasted as well as the heat of the liquid. In other 
words, the advisable fitting of the turbine to the mill conditions 
would appear to favor a reasonable deficiency in turbine exhaust 
rather than any appreciable excess. 

A Variable Steam Turbine for Paper Machine Drive 
De Lavat STEAM TuRBINE Co. 


The variable speed, geared steam turbine installation, illustrated 
by several views, drives a paper machine in the Northern Paper 
Mills, at Green Bay, Wis. The turbine shaft is connected to the 
pinion of a speed reducing gear by a flexible coupling, while the 
slow speed gear shaft is similarly coupled to the paper machine. 

The turbine is of the single velocity stage type, widely used for 
back pressure service where the exhaust steam can all be utilized 
in heating or processing. The usual speed controlling governor 
driven from the turbine shaft has, however, been replaced by a 
special variable speed governor, which is driven through a variable 
speed transmission from the slow speed shaft of the speed re- 
ducing gear. By adjusting the variable speed drive it is thus pos- 
sible to set and hold the speed of the paper through the paper 
machine accurately at any value between 1,200 and 300 feet per 
minute, corresponding to 600 and 150 r.p.m. of the lineshaft, as 
shown by the accompanying chart produced by a recording tach- 
ometer. The turbine is also equipped with a speed limit emergency 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 13 
Variable speed turbine and gear from turbine and showing nozzle valves on 
steam chest and steam operated oil pump used while starting.—Northern 
Paper Mills. i R 
trip, for shutting off the steam supply in case of failure of the 


speed regulating governor. 
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475-horsepower mechanical drive turbine driving variable speed end of news 
print machine installed at the St. Croix Paper Co., oodland, Me. 


As a result of Mr. Halbach’s wide experience and knowledge 
of dyestuffs, he is one of the influential men in the dyestuff in- 
dustry. 

The paper machine driven by this variable speed turbine asscm- 
blage was designed and built by one of the leading paper mill 
equipment manufacturers and produces a grade of paper known 
as “Northern Tissue.” This paper has been delivered from the 
machine at the rate of 990 feet per minute, and ultimately it is 
expected that a speed of 1,200 feet will be attained. It is of such 
delicacy that even slight variations in turbine speed would result 
in breakage of paper and interruption of production. Close regu- 
lation of the turbine speed is, therefore, indispensable, and this 
feature was given primary consideration by the paper mill experts 
when the equipment was selected. 

The turbine is rated normally at 325 horsepower at 600 r.p.m. 
lineshaft speed, which corresponds to 5,240 r.p.m. turbine rotor 
speed. Dry saturated steam is, received at 145 pounds gage, ex- 
hausted against 20 pounds back pressure. The unit has a con- 
tinuous overload capacity of 375 horsepower with the steam pres- 
sure at 130 pounds gage and with 30 pounds back pressure. 

The velocity stage turbine is highly efficient when exhausting 
to atmosphere or against back pressure, as all heat of the steam 
not converted into work in the turbine is present in the exhaust 
and can be used for heating, drying and other purposes. Standard 
design turbines of this type can be used with steam pressures up 
to 400 pounds gage and temperatures up to 725 degrees Fahrenheit. 

[To be continued] 


General Dyestuff Corp. Changes 


Colonel Herman A. Metz is now Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of General Dyestuff Corporation, and Ernest K. Hal- 
bach has assumed the presidency of the company. 

Colonel Metz has been identified with the dyestuff industry 
through many years of important achievement. As chairman, 
G D C will continue to reap the full value of his outstanding 
ability and experience. 

Mr. Halbach has the distinction of having been associated 
with practically one concern and its successors throughout his 
conspicuously successful business career of 31 years. He is a 
native of Philadelphia, Pa. Upon completion of his education he 
entered the Boston office of Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, later 
being transferred to the New York office of Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
& Co., Inc. 

His father was manager of that office and a director of the 
company, and at the time of the latter’s death, Mr. Halbach was 
made a director of the company and appointed manager, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1922. From January 1922 to December 
31, 1925 he was sales manager for Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 
Inc., with offices in New York. Upon the organization of the 
General Dyestuff Corporation he became secretary of that com- 
pany, and was appointed general manager in 1926. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Arthur Herman, formerly connected with the E. J. Keller 
Company, has joined the pulp department of Parsons & Whitte- 
more, Inc., of 10 East 40th street, as travelling salesman. 

a 

The July Golf Outing of the New York Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry is being held at the 
Leewood Golf Club today, Thursday. 

. @ 2 

The annual convention of the Wall Paper Association of the 
United States began at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
Monday, and will continue until Saturday, July 26. 

* * * 

Application to list 156,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
of the A. P. W. Paper Company, Inc., Albany, N. Y., is pending 
before the committee on stock list of the New York Stock Ex- 


change. 
a> 


The National Wallpaper Wholesalers Association met in semi- 
annual session at the Hotel Commodore on Monday. President 
Justin Allman, of Philadelphia, was chairman of the business 


meeting in the morning and at the banquet in the evening. 
* * * 


Champion Coated Paper Company will entertain a party of New 
York printers at its mills at Hamilton, Ohio. The party left 
New York yesterday, Wednesday, and will spend four days in 
an inspection of the mills, golf and other activities. 

ee se 

Frank Floyd, executive secretary of the National Paper Trade 
Association of the United States, announces that the annual Fall 
meeting of the association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on Ocober 6, 7 and 8. 

* * * 

G. A. Ware, of the News Print Service Bureau, addressed the 
members of the Paperboard Industries Association on “Control 
in Comparative Cost of Operating” at a meeting of the associa- 


tion in the Commodore Hotel, New York, on Wednesday, July 23. 
Se 


Rk. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, and 
his wife, left New York on Tuesday for Waterville, New Hamp- 
shire, to attend the summer meeting of the Northeastern Forest 
Research Council on July 24 and 25. Following the convention, 
Mr. Kellogg will visit news print mills in Maine, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

* * * 


Net profit, after charges and taxes, of Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, New York, for the six months ended June 30, last, amounted 
to $439,105, equivalent after preferred dividends to $2.34 a share 
on the outstanding 183,000 no-par shares of conimon stock. This 
compares with $356,661, or $1.89 a common share, in the cor- 
responding period of last year. . 

* * * 


Mrs. Robert Robertson, wife of the veteran English paper 
maker engaged at Dard Hunter’s Paper Mill, at Lime Rock, 
Conn.; their son, Reginald; and their daughter, Gladys, arrived 
in New York last Friday, aboard the Cunard liner Mauretania, to 
make their home at Lime Rock. Tom, the eldest son, is already 
here working with his father at the famous hand made paper 
mill. 

* * * 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York, reports for quarter 
ended June 30, 1930, net income of $565,687 after depreciation, 
depletion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 7 per cent preferred stock, to 81 cents a share on 650,380 
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no-par shares of cominon stock. This compares with $541,946, or 
76 cents a share on 650,436 common shares in preceding quarter 
and $610,697, or 96 cents a share on 588,328 shares in June quarter 
of 1929; Net income for six months ended June 30 amounted to 
$1,107,633 after above charges, equal to $1.57 a share on 650,380 
common shares against $1,117,371, or $1.75 a share on 588,328 


common shares in first half of previous year. 
te te 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Inc., New York, reports for 
quarter ended June 30, 1930, net income of $3,648,345 after de- 
preciation and federal taxes, but before depletion, equivalent to 
$1.43 a share on 2,540,000 shares of no-par stock. This compares 
with $3,803,701 or $1.50 a share in preceding quarter and $3,571,- 
270 or $1.40 a share in June quarter of 1929. Net income for first 
six months of 1930 amounted to $7,452,046 after above charges 
equal to $2.93 a share, comparing with $7,451,530 or $2.93 a 
share in first half of previous year. During the last quarter the 
company increased its reserves for depreciation and accrued fed- 
eral taxes, by $329,538, making total of these reserves $12,905,044 
on June 30, 1930. 


* * &€ 


Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on July 17, was the scene of a well 
played game of the national pastime between teams from Mar- 
quardt, Blake & Decker and Whitaker Paper Company. Through 
the canny subway hurling of “Ros” Hunt and four smashing 
home run drives the boys wearing the livery of Marquardt, Blake 
& Decker administered a decisive beating to their competitors by 
a score of 11 to 4. The Whitaker batsmen socked three homers 
on their own account but most of the time were handcuffed 
by the mysteries of Mr. Hunt’s subway curves. Jarman pitched 
well for Whitaker until the Marquardt “Murderer’s Row” fell on 
him in the fourth inning and sent him to the showers. W. Moylan, 
Hines, Hunt and Martuscelli were the sluggers for the winners. 


Pulp and Paper Purchasing Agents Organize 


At the convention of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, held in Chicago, June 16 to 19, a new group was formed 
within the organization which comprises the purchasing agents 
who are connected with pulp and paper manufacturing concerns. 

George W. Browne, purchasing agent of the A. P. W. Paper 
Company, Albany, who has been made president, writes: 

“It is our intention to bring these men together so that we 
may have an exchange of ideas and discuss difficult problems 
in order to be prepared in any emergencies that may arise to 
eliminate costly disasters. 

“We are endeavoring to make known the formation of this 
group to all men in the purchasing profession whether members 
or non-members of the National Association. Of course, in 
order to become connected with this group it is necessary to 
become affiliated with the National Association. We are at the 
present time circularizing our National members in order to 
advise them all of the formation of this group and to get them 
interested in becoming active members. 

T. C. Latham, of the Fort Orange Paper Co. is secretary. 


James Salter to Visit in South Wales 

Furton, N. Y., July 21, 1930.—James Salter, superintendent of 
the Victoria Paper Mills Company at Fulton, N. Y., has left on 
the S. S. Baltic of the White Star Line for an extended tour of 
his old home in South Wales and the Continent. He expects to 
be gone ten weeks at least. Mr. Salter has been with the Victoria 
Paper Mills Company for the last sixteen years. He was called 
to the main office of the company and presented with a very fine 
traveling bag by his associates. Mr. Salter has had wide experi- 
ence on lightweight papers, having worked in many of the large 
mills in the United States and Canada. 
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BUSINESS IS SOUND 


Answering pessimistic reports being generally circulated on de- 
pressed business conditions and the causes thereof, more than 200 
engineers specializing in management, manufacturing and mer- 
chandising work in industrial organizations throughout the country 
declare that the foundation of American business is sound and 
fears of a sustained period of depression are not justified. 

The engineers, after months of investigation, emphasize that 
existing difficulties in industry can be attributed to shortcomings 
in management and lack of understanding of fundamentals that 
control the entire economic system of the country, with a failure 
to apply remedial measures to offset the mounting economic con- 
flicts and difficulties that have arisen. 

This report has been made by John F. Sherman, chairman of the 
board of the Sherman Corporation, on the basis of surveys made 
by his engineering associates in every representative field of. busi- 
ness activity. The engineers have studied every angle of industrial 
activity, from the production of raw materials, through all the 
processes of manufacturing and distribution, to retailing and con- 
sumer demand. 

The consensus of opinion ‘of the engineers is that the founda- 
tions of industry are sound, and the great need of business is to 
study the underlying causes of the present depression and correct 
them by progressive principles of management based upon research 
in individual industries. 

“Business is what you make it,” is the keynote of the engineer- 
ing report made by Mr. Sherman. This, he declares, applies to 
every line of industrial activity and reflects actual conditions as 
found in the analysis of business conditions by his engineers. 

“The call today,” says Mr. Sherman, “more than ever before, is 
for specialization in industry to cope with every difficulty that has 
developed in every branch of our industrial life. In hundreds of 
business enterprises, executives have realized that special problems 
of management, manufacturing and merchandising call for special 
analysis and treatment.” 


Mr. Sherman stresses the fact that the observations in his re- 
port represent, not a single group of industries, but the entire 
business structure of the nation—the aggregate analysis of eco- 
nomic conditions as a whole. 

The extensive survey reveals that there are no basic conditions 
undermining industry, and emphasizes that the current depression 
will pass with the correction of existing defects in industrial pro- 
cedures. The engineers are fully convinced that by adequate 
measures of rehabilitation based upon research, business will be 
restored to normal in a short while and the lessons learned will 
be of permanent value in industrial management. 

Mr. Sherman takes a firm stand against the prevailing pessi- 
mism. According to all reports of his engineers, he states, con- 
ditions are not nearly so serious as they have been represented 
to be. He points out that the calls from leaders of industries for 
specialized engineering analysis and assistance proves that leaders 
of business realize the growing need of research and engineering 
principles in reading a solution of economic problems. 

“The financial condition of the country,” Mr. Sherman reports, 
“is unquestionably sound, and gold reserves are plentiful. We are 
a strong creditor nation and our exports continue to exceed our 
imports. The new tariff momentarily has had a _ psychological 
effect, but the flexibility of its structure will avoid any serious 
consequences. 

“Retail sales are only 3 per cent under the peak year. In fact, 
in terms of items sold, they probably exceed those of last year, 
after giving effect to the reduction in retail prices. 

“’There is a minimum of surplus stock on hand, excepting for a 
few raw materials such as sugar, cotton and wheat. Natural laws 
and developments will care for their consumption within a reason- 
able time. Save for the excesses of such few raw commodities 
and the low prices which they consequently bring, there are none 
of the evidences present which make for panic or a long period 
of business depression. A recession of two years’ progress is no 
cause for alarm. 

“There are 120,000,000 people in the United States to feed, 
clothe and house, and our domestic market, plus our foreign 
markets, will meet our productive capacity, provided the manage- 
ment of industry looks the situation squarely in the face and ap- 
plies remedies to cure existing industrial ills. 

“The employment capacity is given at 95 per cent of normal. A 
drop of 5 per cent in employment is not serious enough to affect 
the economic structure of the country or its people. Employment 
curtailment has generally been conducted in a more scientific and 
less injurious manner than in previous times. Hours of work 
have been reduced, and lay-offs have been staggered instead of the 
earlier method of wage cutting. So there have not been any seri- 
ous consequences due to uremployment. 

“An analysis of reports of business conditions yields no cause 
for alarm. Reported average corporation earnings are on a par 
with 1928. Statements of corporations, in the main, show that 
their current earnings are sufficient to cover their dividend require- 
ments. Accumulated surpluses are generally large. 


“Even stock-market prices, with all the harrowing cries of panic, 
are no lower today than they were in 1928. Money rates are low. 
Banks are growing more liberal in their industrial loans, and in 
consequence expansion is possible for a great number of industries. 

“An indication of the sound condition of the country is the 
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growth of savings accounts, an unfailing barometer of progress. 
There has been a steady increase in deposits in savings banks, a 
recent report giving the amount of such deposits in the country as 
$29,000,000,000—a sufficient surplus to draw on in continuing to 
satisfy consumer needs and habits. 

“It is axiomatic that consumption does not drop off in times of 
depression as rapidly as does production, and, conversely, produc- 
tion lags in resumption considerably after consumption increases. 
This soon results in a shortage.” 

Summarizing the report made by more than 200 engineers in 
industrial organizations throughout the country, Mr. Sherman holds 
that most of the contributing factors in the American industrial 
field today are encouraging. 

He urges that advertising should be continued as a means for 
stimulating and encouraging trade. The more progressive compa- 
nies are making plans for increased: advertising. 

The industries that improve their merchandising methods and 
adjust their operating conditions along more efficient lines, he 
says, will continue to forge ahead. 

Business leaders today realize, says Mr. Sherman, that research 
and scientific principles of management are all-important in keep- 
ing business on the upgrade. Over $200,000,000 annually is being 
spent in industrial research, which promises to develop new indus- 
tries sufficient to take up the slack caused by labor excess, resulting 
from mechanical labor-saving devices. 

“The present period,” Mr. Sherman declares, “offers an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for aggressive organizations with fore- 
sight and courage to outdistance their competitors. The executives 
who give careful thought to management and proceed with opti- 
mism will win over those who cling to old methods and are 
pessimistic.” 


To Expand Multi-Wail Bag Business 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Osweco, N. Y., July 21, 1930.—With the acquisition of the Bates 
International Bag Company by the St. Regis. Paper Company it 
was announced this week that plans were under way for intro- 
ducing its multi-wall paper bag business in many foreign coun- 
tries. The extent of the foreign business handled by the Bates 
International Bag Company is indicated from the increase in sales 
during the past five years. Sales of multi-wall paper bags used 
for packing cement and other products turned out by the com- 
pany and its foreign subsidiaries increased from 800,000 bags in 
1925 to 138,000,000 bags in 1929 which is ample proof of the ex- 
pansion of the business. With the new foreign subsidiary St. 
Regis is now provided with coverage in virtually all parts of the 
world for the development of Bates patents on multi-wall bags 
and bag manufacturing machinery. 


Newhouse Paper Co. Organized 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 21, 1930.—Organization of The New- 
house Paper’ Company with offices in St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Des Moines, was announced Saturday. 

The company was formed by Ben F. Newhouse of Minneapolis 
following his purchase of the northwest division of the ‘Seaman 
Paper Company, which he organized in 1914 and with which he 
has since been associated. The new company will maintain all 
paper mill connections held by the Seaman Co., Mr. Newhouse 
said. 

Associated with him in the new company are T. S. White, in 
charge of the St. Paul office at 1507 Pioneer bldg., J. C. Marvin, 
C. J. Duffy, A. H. Voss, A. J. Savard and George Barnes. 
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Crystal Tissue To Have New Building 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Mupp.etown, Ohio, July 21, 1930.—Ground has just been broken 
for a new general administration building for the Crystal Tissue 
company, North Excello. To this building will be transferred 
all of the executive and business operations of the firm within 
a few months. 

Z. W. Ranck, in announcing the new office building, stated that 
this is the propritious time for the erection of new and more 
adequate quarters, looking to a bigger market for the Crystal 
Tissue porducts. 

In announcing plans for removal into the new office building, 
Mr. Ranck says that a feeling of regret in leaving the present 
office—known to be one of the old landmarks of North Excello— 
occupies the entire organization. Deep-rooted sentiment is at- 
tached to the old office building, formerly one of the palatial resi- 
dences of the village, for all business employes of the company. 

The new building will co-ordinate all departments of production 
and sales, enabling the more efficient facilitation of routine work. 

Contract for the building was awarded the Caldwell & Iseminger 
company. Following its well known civic spirit, the Crystal Tis- 
sue company insists that local workmen be employed in the con- 
struction of the building. It is estimated that work on the new 
office will be completed by January 1, 1931. 

It will be a two-story structure, built of variegated cream- 
colored brick and trimmed in Bedford limestone. It will be 
erected at the entrance to the Crystal athletic field. 

A simple dignity will mark the building, which will follow the 
most modern type of construction. The new Breaker system of 
electrical wiring will eliminate the use of fuses. The office window 
frames will be of the projected type, the windows themselves to 
tilt inward or outward, providing fresh air without direct drafts. 

As visitors enter the building, they will be received in a large 
ornamental reception room by the office secretary. Next to the 
reception room will be the display room of Crystal products. In a 
few moments visitors can see the complete range of the many 
items which the company is selling throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. 

On the ground floor will be the offices of the superintendent, 
chemical engineer, research and plant laboratory, employment and 
development engineering. The sample department and the file 
room also’ will be on this floor. ; 

On the second floor will be the president’s office, directors’ room, 
treasurer’s office, secretary, assistant secretary, sales offices, audi- 
tor, purckasing, cost accounting, and a general conference room. 

Contracts have also been awarded the Caldwell and Iseminger 
company for a new building housing three tissue machines and the 
finishing room of the old Crystal mill. This work has already 
started. The building will be a strictly modern factory of con- 
crete, brick and steel construction, two stories high, 88 feet by 166 
feet. It is being built over the present machine room and finishing 
room without interfering with manufacturing operations. When 
the new building is completed, the old construction will be torn 
out without stopping any of the regular production. This part of 
the construction will be started by October 1. 

In addition to this construction program, the company’s paper 
machines are being modernized thoroughly. 

The cost of the improvements will total $250,000.00, officials of 
the company estimate. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., July 23, 1930..—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 50,000 pounds of 20x30 
binders board: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, at 5.5 cents 
per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5.5 cents ; Consolidated 
Paper Company, 5.5 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 5.5 cents; Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, 5.5 cents. 
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Great Structures Rest on 
Strong Foundations 


Those who would build well... 


must build on 


STRONG FOUNDATIONS! 


By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 4 in a series of advertisements de- 
scribing the position of The Mathieson 
Alkali Works in the chemical industry. 


we you look upward to the topmost stone 
oO 


f a towering monument you see its tremen- 
dous height...but you do not see the deep-lying 
foundations that support the structure. Likewise, 
when you purchase Mathieson products you may 
not realize how deep-set are the foundations of 
Mathieson service. 

The Mathieson name on chemicals is a symbol of 
the highest quality products that modern science, 
modern methods and modern equipment can pro- 
duce. Processes that have taken years to perfect 
.--equipment that represents an investment of mil- 
lions...technical knowledge of chemical manufac- 
ture born of years of research — these are a few of the 
foundations responsible for the fact that Mathieson 
productsserve you better and give youuniform results. 

Send for list of available literature describing 
various uses of Mathieson chemicals. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


MATHIESON 
CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chiorine...Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH (Hypo- 
chlorite)...Sulphur Dichloride...Caustic Soda...Bleaching Powder 
-»-Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 
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Some Problems in Converting Board to Cartons * 


By H. L. Rammer? 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss only those problems 
confronting the carton manufacturer which are due to the usual 
defects in the board itself. Under our present conditions of in- 
tense competition the board manufacturer is not so much con- 
cerned with making an ideal sheet as he is with arriving at an 
economic balance of the requisite qualities. 


Moisture Content of Paper Board 

The moisture content of paper board is apparently the largest 
source of difficulty. A sheet that is too dry is not often encoun- 
tered since for obvious reasons the tendency is to run to the other 
extreme. Dry board will, through absorption of moisture and re- 
sulting expansion, cause register trouble in the process of printing. 
In cutting and creasing the sheet will tend to break up and the 
cartons themselves will crack on the scores. Excess moisture is a 
worse offender. Like dry board, it causes register trouble and with 
a more pronounced effect. The cockling and warping that results as 
the board dries causes difficulty on the deliveries of both the print- 
ing and the cutting and creasing presses. The drying of printing 
ink is very distinctly affected by the moisture content of the board. 
On wet board if the ink dries at all it does so very slowly. Fur- 
ther processing is delayed, the ink smears and often dries out with 
a dead, flat, chalky appearance. A damp carton is naturally a 
flabby one and as such does not line up properly on the gluer. 

The moisture content of paper board should vary as its thick- 
ness. The very light boards (.018 inch and under) should carry 
6 per cent water and not exceed 7 per cent. The medium boards 
(.018 to .030 inch) can carry an additional 1 per cent and the very 
heavy boards work best with a moisture content from 8 to 9 per 
cent. Nine per cent should not be exceeded in any case. 

Moisture determinations at regular intervals while the board is 
being made is the best means of control. However, control that 
is almost as accurate can be had by simply handling the sheet, 
checking the “bender” and noting the appearance of the sheet 
itself. Devices for the automatic control of moisture in paper and 
board have begun to appear and with their advent moisture will 
be eliminated as one of our problems or at least its effect will be 
greatly diminished. 

A board that is a poor bender passes through the printing de- 
partment with no difficulty but to the cutting and creasing de- 
partment it is a plague. As stated above, cracked scores may be 
due to dryness but ordinarily the trouble lies with the stock in the 
top liner; the fiber is too short. The original liner furnish may 
have consisted of too much short fibered, weak stock to begin 
with, or the stock originally strong, may have beaten and jordaned 
too severely. To go further, the speed at which the machine was 

AF a - at the —— meeting of TAPPI, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
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run may have necessitated this severe treatment in order to main- 
tain good formation. In brief, if cost can be disregarded a “door 
hinge” bender can be made without the slightest difficulty. But 
cost must be considered and the board maker must adjust the 
various conditions to strike that economic balance and get a 
passable bender. 

Fuzz on paper board surfaces often becomes a serious problem; 
its effect on printing is obvious. Our experience has shown us that 
starch very effectively eliminates fuzz and there seems to be no 
reason why it will not do so in every case. The controversy— 
cooked starch vs. uncooked starch—still rages, particularly among 
the older board makers. To do what is desired of the starch it 
must be in a cooked or gelatinized form and it is better procedure 
to know that it is gelatinized than to add it raw, as it were, and 
rely on the driers cooking an indefinite portion of it. It could be 
proven, no doubt, that retention is greater with raw starch, but of 
what value is the higher retention of a considerable portion of the 
retained starch if it is acting only as a filler? 

A highly finished, smooth board is of importance to the printing 
department. This is attained only through the use of finer woven 
felts and more calendering. The former means less water re- 
moval at the wet end and more felt trouble due to filling up, etc.; 
the latter means a loss in area per unit weight of board. Both of 
these are costly and here again the board maker must find the con- 
ditions that most nearly satisfy both his demands and the printers. 

Peeling of the liner is not often encountered... It may occur 
when the sheets are being handled prior to printing and in that 
event the strips of peeled liner caused mashed plates and attendant 
difficulties. Those converting machines, having a friction type of 
delivery, will ruin the cartons made of board with a peeling liner. 
This tendency to peel is apparently due to the difference in degree 
of hydration and fiber length between filler stock and liner stock. 
The retmedy requires either a change in the furnish or a change 
in the amount of beating and jordaning or both. 

Variation in caliper, if at all marked, means trouble to the board 
converter. With board that runs under caliper the printing im- 
pression is too light, with heavy board the reverse is true and the 
tendency of the greater pressure is to spread and blur the outlines 
and fine lines of the job. In cutting and creasing similar effects 
due to variable pressure are had. Board that is much in excess 
of the thickness the press has been made ready for, will be cut to 
pieces or else scored too deeply and cracked. Light board will be 
insufficiently creased and not completely cut through. Close and 
frequent inspection at the board machine eliminates a great deal 
of caliper variation, but the fluctuation in caliper is almost an 
inherent fault in the manufacture of board. Consistency regulators 
and automatic caliper controls will, as they become perfected, do 
away with this problem entirely. 
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The Copper 


Number Test- 


By Jos. H. Burgen' and Jessie E. Minor’ 


While the copper number has neen a popular subject for chemists 
for some time, it is comparatively recently that technical paper- 
makers have been besieged with copper number data. For the 
benefit of those who have not taken the time to study the principles 
involved, the following review is given: 


Principal Factors 
In analyzing the factors which enter into the strength of paper- 
making fibers, there should be distinguished, 

lst, The atoms with their extending forces which bind them to- 
gether in definite patterns. 

2nd, The molecules, or unit building blocks, composed of atoms 
held together in a definite structure by strong, primary 
bonds. 

3rd, The micelles, or aggregates of molecules, held together by 
forces of secondary intensity. 

4th, The fibers built up of micellar aggregates which are held 
together by forces which are of a third order of intensity. 


Balance of Forces 


The entire structure of the fiber is characterized by the com- 
pleteness of the balance of internal forces and, therefore, repre- 
sents the greatest possible strength obtainable from any arrange- 
ment of material and forces at hand. Any outside agent which 
tends to disturb this balance and force a rearrangement necessarily 
leaves the fiber weaker. These forces may be mechanical or 
chemical or both. 


Action of Water and Air 


Pure water may enter the spaces between the micelles causing 
swelling and be again expelled by heat without disturbing the fiber 
structure. But when the water carries impurities which exert 
affinities for the atoms on the surfaces of the micelles, the close 
proximity of the attracting forces, with or without effect upon the 
primary bonds, is apt to disturb the balance of secondary bonds, 
forcing a rearrangement which is less well balanced and, therefore, 
weakening the fiber, though not necessarily disturbing the perma- 
nence factor. Mechanical forces are more apt to disturb the 
micellar forces, though they may also aid in the molecular degra- 
dation. Oxygen of the air alone will probably never attack a pure 
fiber but it becomes active in the presence of such chemical forces 
as iron, manganese, lignin, rosin, etc., which are themselves very 
reactive towards oxygen and which, when close to a fiber, serve as 
attractors which draw oxygen of the air and fix it on the cellulose 
molecules. Certain rays of violet and ultraviolet light are also 
active in aiding the fixation of oxygen upon fibers. 


Fiber Degradation 
Any degradation of a fiber may follow one or more of three 
distinct courses: 

lst, It may pull apart the micellar structure, thus breaking the 
fibers or weakening their strength without necessarily in- 
juring the permanence. 

2nd, It may hydrolyze the molecules. This change is normally 
shown by the development of the power to take oxygen 
from active oxidizing agents, usually called the reducing 
power. The test for this reducing power is called the cop- 
per number. The process of hydrolysis is usually the re- 
sult of strong acid attack. It may continue to the com- 
plete destruction of the molecule without any oxidation 
occurring and it gives a final product which has no re- 
ducing power. 


* Presented at the annual meeting of TAPPI, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1930. 

2 Member TAPPI: Chemist, Rag Content Paper Manufacturers Laboratory, 
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3rd, It may oxidize the molecule. The first stage of this process 
is again the development of reducing power but, owing to 
the nature of the agent of destruction, the next step is the 
taking on of oxygen to form organic acids which also have 
no further reducing power. 

In practice these processes are seldom distinct. It is difficult to 
get any appreciable pulling apart of the fiber structure without at 
the same time developing the reducing power on some of the sur- 
face molecules. Again, any development of reducing power is apt 
to be accompanied by a decrease in the size of the micelle and by 
some true oxidation. 

In the early stages of normal degradation, the predominating 
feature is the decrease in the size of the micelle structure, but with 
increasing surface exposure on the smaller micelles and decreasing 
stability of structure, the chance of attack on surface molecules 
increases until the development of reducing power becomes the 
dominating course of the process. Therefore, if we want to dis- 
cover the possible damage to rags in the course of manufacture 
into half stuff, we will probably make the viscosity test before and 
after each mill operation as most indicative of the amount of 
change due to that operation, though we will expect the copper 
number to increase slightly as the viscosity decreases. On the 
other hand, if we are interested in the degradation of an ordinary 
paper in which the viscosity is already quite small, the copper num- 
ber will probably be the more sensitive test. 

Copper Number Measures Rate of Degradation 

There is also another respect in which the copper number differs 
from the other chemical tests for degradation. While the vis- 
cosity and alpha tests determine the total amount of loss by degra- 
dation and only express rate of attack when it is possible to make 
the tests before and after a definite period of time or a definite 
operation, the copper number in itself is a direct measure of the 
rate at which the reaction is progressing, since it records the 
amount of fiber which is at the moment of test in an intermediate 
stage of degradation. Therefore, of all the tests, the copper num- 
ber should give the most information when an immediate estimate 
of permanence is desired and only one sample is available. 

Effect of Degraded Cellulose 

There is probably no evidence in the literature to warrant the 
assumption that degraded cellulose is in itself harmful to the future 
life of a fiber, therefore, for permanence estimation, we are inter- 
ested in the rate of present disintegration rather than in the amount 
of previous action. For instance, worn rags may have been harshly 
treated in textile manufacture and wear and may show a very low 
viscosity parallel to a low strength, but if they have been properly 
purified in paper manufacture so that no degrading agent remains 
as an impurity, and if the paper is not subject to physical stress 
beyond the endurance of the paper, the worn rag paper may be 
very permanent. If, however, such a worn rag paper shows a very 
high copper number, which must have developed after the alkali 
cook, the indications are of active deterioration and the chances 
of permanence are slight. 

In a summary at the end of a long report in the Journal of the 
Textile Institute, 18, T135 (1927) on the effect of degraded cellu- 
lose products upon the rate of disintegration of cotton fibers, the 
authors state that, “An examination has been made of the rate of 
oxy- and hydro-cellulose formation from cotton already slightly 
modified by definite chemical treatment, but no evidence of en- 
hanced susceptibility was found in the many cases studied... . 
Results appear to be purely additive and the effect of two suc- 
cessive actions may be calculated by adding together the separate 
effects produced by the two agents acting independently upon un- 
modified cotton.” 
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In the cases of continued degradation of paper, in view of the 
above, we must look for the cause in some impurity or outside 
force acting upon the fibers. When this force is removed the 
degradation should cease completely, though the decreased strength 
will leave the paper more susceptible to attack by other agents. 


The evidence from the extensive work of the British Textile 
Institute also indicates that for degradation due to acid treatment 
of cotton, the copper number, viscosity and fiber strength changes 
are parallel, independent of the kind of acid, the temperature or 
time of reaction or the moisture present except when the acid is 
dried upon the cloth at a temperature above 70 deg. C. They find 
that the copper number increases 50 per cent when the time of 
contact with the acid is doubled and 2.3 fold for a 10 deg. C. rise 
of temperature, that a loss of 10 per cent in the breaking load 
corresponds to a rise of .25 in the copper number and a loss of 
80 per cent in the breaking load to an increase of 3.5 in the copper 
number. For a degradation due to oxygen attack, there are other 
disturbing factors and the relation may not be figured so definitely 
unless conditions are very well controlled. 


Copper Number Interpretation 


While the copper number test is undoubtedly a most important 
test for fiber permanence, its manipulation and interpretation is 
far from satisfactory and the literature is full of questions as to 
its worth. The greatest difficulty is that, like the alpha test, the 
results may only be duplicated when conditions are accurately re- 
peated each time, making it difficult for one worker to check an- 
other. A very complete investigation and criticism of this method 
was published by C. A. Amick in the Journal of Physical Chemis- 
try, 31, 1441-77 (1927). Among other criticisms he states that the 
amount of reduction by this method varies widely with the alka- 
linity of the solution and the method may be made to give any 
concordant results which one desires. Other errors arise from 
the alkaline tartrate solution and from the effect of the iron alum 
upon the permanganate. But this difficulty with the theoretical 
aspects of the method does not warrant our discarding a test which 
has yielded such excellent information and for which we have no 
better to substitute. 


Determination of the Copper Number 


The copper number is defined as the number of grams of copper 
which may be reduced from the blue cupric salt to the red cuprous 
oxide by 100 grams of fibers. It is a measure of the percentage 
of the molecules which have been so altered as to be susceptible of 
future oxidation. These reactions usually begin on the surface of 
the fibers and work progressively into the interior. 

There are today three distinct types of methods for determining 
the copper number, all of which have their advocates. The history 
of the development of each of these methods has been so fre- 
quently reviewed that it will not be attempted here. 


1. The first type of method is based upon the original method of 
Schwalbe published in 1912. This method was modified in 
1919 by Hagglund to use ferric alum to measure the amount 
of reduced copper, thus decreasing the amount of labor in- 
volved in the original method. In 1925 Staud and Gray made 
a thorough study of this method and proposed that the time 
of boiling be increased from 15 minutes to 45 minutes. This 
method is largely used today for wood pulp testing. 


N 


The second type of method to attract attention was proposed 
by H. Braidy and by Koehler and Marquerol independently. In 
this method the cooking liquor is a mixture of sodium car- 
bonate and bicarbonate and the digestion is continued for 
three hours on a steam bath. The amount of reduced copper 
is determined by the use of ferric alum as in the Hagglund 
method. This method is largely used in the textile industry 
and is said to bring out slight differences more clearly than 
does the more drastic alkali cook. 
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3. The third type of method in popular use was suggested py 
Fontes-Thivolli and used in some extensive researches by 
Gault and Mukerji in 1924. In this method the alkaline 
Fehling solution is used but the ferric alum is replaced by 
molybdophosphoric acid which gives a very sharp end point in 
the subsequent titration. In 1927 the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington published a modification of this method which 
they recommend for its convenience for mill control testing. 
In their method the liquid is boiled in a bath of 30 per cent 
calcium chloride at a temperature above 100 deg. C. for 30 
minutes without stirring, depending upon the vigorous boiling 
for the agitation. 

In recognition of the extensive amount of work done by 
Schwalbe on the copper number test, it was proposed by Clibbons 
and Geake in 1927 that the name of all methods be prefixed with 
the name of Schwalbe; thus we have today the Schwalbe-Hagglund 
method, the Schwalbe-Braidy method and the Schwalbe-Gault 
method. 


Schwalbe-Braidy Method 


In taking up the work of the study of the factors which enter 
into the permanence of high grade papers, after carefully review- 
ing the details of the various methods of testing for copper num- 
ber, the Schwalbe-Braidy method was chosen as one which:— 

1. Did not use an alkali which would cause further degradation. 
. Did not use the tartrate solution with ferric alum. 

. Gave results which were reasonably easily reproduced. 

. Brought out fine distinctions which seemed consistent with 
other considerations. 

5. Seemed to more nearly represent the true reducing value of 
the material. 

Copper number method used in the laboratory of the Rag Con- 
tent Paper Manufacturers. Adapted from the Schwalbe-Braidy 


> Ww DO 


method: 
SOLUTION REQUIRED: 
A. Copper sulphate, crystal ............... 100 grams per liter. 
B. Sodium carbonate, anhydrous .............. 130 grams and 
ee eee eee eerer rere ree 50 grams in 
| ER Oe eee rr ree ere err rT ee 1 liter. 
I IID fo i on ec ce cecctidadnedesenss 40 grams, and 
Sulphuric acid, concentrated ........ 140 cc. made up with 
NN ic Vac eeendaduesscedseduenwesnagecusngiwsé 1 liter. 
eT ee 5 per cent solution. 
i UNG OID 6 case cen vcdsccescnde'ss 5 per cent solution. 
F. Potassium permanganate ............ one-twentieth normal. 
Procedure 


A solution containing 5 cc. of solution A and 95 cc. of solution B 
is heated to boiling in a beaker. In another beaker 1.5 grams of 
air dried ground fibers accurately weighed is thoroughly wetted. 
with the solution. The fibers are transferred to a 100 cc. Erlen- 
meyer flask with a glass rod and the beaker is rinsed with the re- 
mainder of the solution prepared above. The Erlenmeyer flask is 
stoppered with a cork containing an air condenser tube of about 
14 inch diameter and about three-foot length and is immersed in 
a constant level wather bath for three hours. Immediately after 
removing from the bath the contents of the flask is filtered through 
a No. 44 Whatman filter paper on a 4-inch Buchner funnel. The 
fibers are washed with 100 cc. of sodium carbonate then with 250 
ce. of hot water. The filtrate is discarded and the flask rinsed. 
The matte on the filter is then rinsed with 25 cc. of the ferric sul- 
phate solution in two portions.of 10 and 15 cc. each. I then 
washed with 100 cc. of sulphuric acid followed by 100 cc. of hot 
water. The filtrate and washings are then transferred to a 600 
cc. breaker and titrated with the 20th normal potassium per- 
manganate in the cold. 

Calculation: The copper number is equal to the copper value of 
the permanganate solution used (.00317 X the number of cc. used 
X 100) divided by the weight of the sample in grams. 
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The Determination of the Volumetric 
Composition of Paper * 


By Parker K. Baird’ and C. E. Hrubesky * 


Synopsis 

A tentative method for the determination of the volumetric 
composition of paper and paper board, comprising the following 
procedures, has been developed at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

1. The dimensional volume is determined from the size and 
the mean thickness of the sheet. 

2. The solid fraction (by volume) and the average specific 
gravity of the solid component are calculated from the percentage 
by weight and the specific gravity of each of the constituent ma- 
terials of the paper, or from the specific gravity of the paper as a 
whole and its weight when dry. 

3. The liquid fraction is determined from the loss in weight 
on drying,’ distillation, or extraction. 

4. The total air fraction of pores, recesses, and voids is ob- 
tained from the difference between the dimensional volume and 
the solid-fraction volume, or in simple papers, in which the void 
volume is negligible, by procedure No. 5. 

5. The combined pore and recess volume is determined by 
means of the gas-expansion method described in this article. 

6. The void volume is determined from the difference between 
the total air fraction and the combined pore and recess volume. 

7. The fractional pore area of the paper is determined by an 
electrical conductivity method. 

8. The average effective pore radius and the total number 
cf pores per unit area of paper are calculated from the results 
obtained from procedure No. 7 and from the flow of gases or 
liquids through the paper as measured with the differential pres- 
sure-drop apparatus described in this article. 

9. The effective radius of the largest pores in a sheet of paper 
is calculated by Jurin’s law after measuring the gas pressure 
required to displace a liquid (either water or a non-swelling 
liquid) from the pores, with the apparatus also described herein. 
A comparison of the maximum radius thus determined with 
the average value given in procedure No. 8 will give a value 
indicating the distribution of the sizes of the pores. 

A combination of the nine determinations outlined thus makes 
it possible to. characterize a sheet as regards each of its major 
components. 

The detailed procedures and the data collected up to the 
present have been reserved for a future publication. 


Introduction 


In the evaluation of manufactured paper in terms of its use 
requirements, employing engineering methods, the properties 
of the piece as well as those of the material must be known. 
Several of the piece properties requiring accurate measurement 
are no doubt closely related to the volumetric composition, which 
is the fractional volumes of solids, of air, and, occasionally, 
of liquids in a sheet ‘of given dimensions. The work reported here 
concerns a tentative method developed at the Forest Products 
Laboratory to determine the total air volume and the fractional 
parts of this volume, which is comprised of voids, recesses, and 
pores, and also to determine the number and size distribution 


_ The authors wish to thank Dr. A. J. Stamm for valuable advice in develop- 
ing certain theoretical phases of the work dealt with in this report. 

* Presented at the annual meeting of TAPPI, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1930. 

* Member TAPPI, Senior Chemist, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
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of the pores. The experimental results obtained up to the 
present, however, will be reserved for a future report in which 
an attempt will be made to correlate the piece properties of a 
sheet of paper with its volumetric composition. 

Investigations are also being carried on to identify other 
physical and physico-chemical properties of the material and 
to develop methods for their determination. 


Composition of Paper 

The volumetric composition of paper is the combination of 
fractional volumes of the phases that form the sheet; namely, 
air, solids, and liquids. The fractions are expressed in percentage 
of total volume. These phase fractions may be further sub- 
divided for the solid and liquid phases into the chemical com- 
ponents making up the paper, and the air phase may be sub- 
divided into fractions according to the extent of enclosure of 
the air by the other phases; namely, voids, recesses, and pores. 

A knowledge of the minute volumetric composition of paper 
is desirable for the duplication of the characteristics of paper. 
It is hoped that such knowledge and the further knowledge 
of the strength properties of various papers can be so correlated 
that in the future paper, as a structure, may be designed with 
engineering precision. 

The solid fraction represents the fiber, filler, solid chemicals, 
sizing, and so forth that constitute what is generally thought 
of as paper. For a determination of the ultimate volumetric 
composition of the solid fraction, a quantitative analysis and a 
specific gravity determination for each of the component parts 
is necessary. 

The liquid fraction is not always determined, although in some 
instances, such as oiled papers, a definite determination may be 
desirable. The moisture content usually present can in gen- 
eral be considered a part of the solid fraction, but must be de- 
termined for a proper characterization of the paper. 

The air fraction represents the total air in a sheet of paper. 
This air may be distributed throughout the paper in three dif- 
ferent ways: It may occupy spaces that, with respect to the 
air, do not communicate with either surface, that communicate 
with one surface only, or that communicate with both surfaces. 
In this study these spaces were called voids, recesses, and pores, 
respectively. 


Determination of the Solid Fraction and Its Composition 

To obtain the composition of the solid fraction, the percen- 
tages by weight of the components are determined quantita- 
tively by chemical analysis. The volumes of the various com- 
ponents can be calculated from this analysis and a determina- 
tion of the respective specific gravities can then be made. 

The solid fraction may also be determined by the gas-expan- 
sion method if the paper does not contain voids. This matter 
will be discussed later in this article. 


Determination of the Liquid Fraction and Its Composition 

The moisture content of the paper can be determined by the 
ordinary oven-drying method when no volatile oils are present. 
In the presence of volatile oils either a dry distillation or dis- 
tillation adding a volatile liquid other than water and subse- 
quent condensation and measurement of the distillate is neces- 
sary for determining both tthe moisture content and the content 
of other liquids. The selection of the procedure, which depends 
upon the paper to be analyzed, will be reported in detail in a 
future publication. 
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Determination of the Air Fraction and Its Constituent Parts 

The methods used to determine the total air fraction and its 
constituent parts follow. 

TOTAL AIR FRACTION 

The total air fraction is obtained by difference between the 
dimensional volume and the volume of solids calculated from 
the percentage by weight and the specific gravities of the re- 
spective solids. 

If the total air fraction of a complex paper is desired without 
making a determination of the composition of the solid fraction, 
the total volume of solids is calculated from the dry weight and 
specific gravity of the paper as a whole. The specific gravity of 
the paper substance is determined pycnometrically.2 In simple 
papers, in which the void volume is negligible, the total air 
fraction may be obtained by the gas-expansion method adopted 
for determining the pore and recess volumes in complex papers, 
where voids do exist. 

PoRE AND RECESS VOLUMES: For the determination of the 
combined pore and recess fractions, a method of Washburn and 
Bunting’ for determining the porosity of bricks and clays was 
adopted. The method is based upon the drop in pressure of 
a definite volume of gas when the gas is allowed to expand into 
a partially evacuated cylinder containing the material under test. 

The determination is carried out, as follows, in a modification 
of the apparatus used by Pressler® for ceramic 
container, B, of volume Vp is joined through a tube carrying a 
stop-cock to a vessel, A, of volume Va (fig. 1); the volumes of 
the connecting tubes should be added to Va and V>. To this 
vessel is attached a manometer for measuring pressure. A sample 
of the conditioned paper is rolled into tubular form and _ is 
placed in vessel A, and the central space remaining in vessel A 
is filled with a suitable brass rod of known volume. The vessel 
is then evacuated to a low pressure, Po (10 to 20 mm. of mercury), 
and stop-cock f is closed. 


materials: A 


* De Mosenthal: J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 26, 443 (1907). Davidson: J. Tex- 
tile Inst., 18, T175 (1927). Stamm: J. Phys. Chem., 33, 398 (1929). 

*J. Am. Ceramic Soc. 5, (8): 535-7 (1922). 

SJ. Am. Ceramic Soc. 7 (3): 154-9 (1924). 
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Fic. 1 
Apparatus for Determining Total Air Fraction (By Volume). 
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To SUCTION ~ 
PUMP 


STANDARD CAPILLARY TUBE 


AIR FLOW 
SAMPLE OF PAPER 


MANOMETER 


Fic. 2 
Air-Flow Apparatus. 


Container B is opened to the atmosphere through stop-cock e, 
to adjust B to atmosphere pressure, and after a moment is closed. 
Stop-cock f is then opened and the air from B is allowed to expand 
throughout the communicating air spaces of the specimen. The 
apparatus is matntained at a temperature of 70 deg. to 76 deg. F. 
When equilibrium is attained, the manometer reading P is again 
taken. The volume of the solids in the specimen Vs is found 
by the equation: 

PX — PoY —V»v (B-P) 

Va= ——___ 

P— Po 

which is deduced from the gas law. B is the barometric pressure, 

Vr the volume of the brass filling rod, Y the volume of the 

manometer tube above the mercury before expansion, and X the 

volume of the manometer tube above the mercury after expansion; 

the other symbols have already been defined. The volume of 

the specimen may be calculated from its dimensions, and the 

value of the combined pore and recess fractions may then be 
determined. 

THE FRACTIONAL PORE AREA: The fractional pore area is 
determined by an electrical conductivity method.’ It is hoped 
that a procedure being developed in this laboratory for wood 
sections will prove applicable to paper. 


| +Va-—Vr (1) 


The electrical conductivity of concentrated electrolyte solutions 
and their conductivity in the paper will be determined by a 
special cell in which the saturated paper will act as a partition 
between the electrodes. The conductivity of a volume of the 
electrolyte having the dimensions equal to the over-all dimensions 
of the sheet divided into the conductivity of the clectrolyte 
solution in the sheet gives the fraction of the paper area that is 
pores. 


THE AVERAGE EFFECTIVE PORE RADIUS AND THE TOTAL NUMBER 
OF PORES PER UNIT AREA: Since the pores, by definition, are the 
only spaces that allow the flow of liquids or gases through the 


* Fairbrother and Mastin: J. Chem. Soc. (London) 125: 2319-30 (1964). 
Chem. Ind. 48; 373 T (1929). 
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paper, a determination of the average effective pore radius and 
the total number of pores per unit area of paper becomes possi- 
ble by combining the results of pressure permeability studies 
and the fractional pore areas, using Poiseuille’s law. This law 
may be formulated as 


ariP 
= (2) 
8nt 3 
where V = volume in cubic centimeters of gas flowing through each pore per 


second 
P = difference in pressure between the ends of the pores, expressed in 
grams per square centimeter 


ri: = average radius of the pore in centimeters 

t = thickness of the paper in centimeters 

n = coefficient of viscosity for the fluid flowing (for air at 20°C. 
= 0.00018) 


If there are N pores per unit area of one surface of paper, the 
total volume V; of fluid flowing through the unit area of the 
paper will be 


— (3) 


and the volume of the pores per unit area of surface will be N7r,7t 
or the percentage of pores (by volume) Vp will be 
ees 
Vp = 106 (4) 
Ve 
where V¢ is the total volume of 1 square centimeter of paper ¢ 
centimeters thick. 

Since the pore volume of a paper, as defined herein, varies 
approximately inversely with the resistance to the flow of air 
through the paper, for any nominal thickness, the method of 
Emanueli’ (fig. 2) for determining such resistance is applicable 
for the determination of the average pore diameter. Using this 
method, a measurement of the volume of air that flows through 
the paper in a definite time under a constant difference of 
pressure is unnecessary. Instead, the rate of flow of air through 
the paper is compared with that through a standard capillary tube 
by connecting a specimen of the paper and the capillary tube 
in series. Then, for the paper, under a pressure of P:, 


™Paper Tr. J. 85, (10); 48-50 (1927). 
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Fic. 3 
Apparatus for Determining the Radius of the Largest Pores. 
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Nitrs*P: 
u= ——— i (5) 
: 8nt 
and for the capillary tube 
Tr2'P2 
z= (6) 


8nL 
where L is the length of the ae r2 its radius, ana 
P; the pressure across it. 
When equilibrium has been established in the manometers 
of the instrument, 
yo = V2 


and hence 
Nitri'Pi TrP2 Niri*P; r2P2 
= 3 or = (7) 
7 8nt 8nL t } 
Solving for Ni 
v2'Pat 
NM = ——— (8) 
ri4PiL 


This equation, (8) gives the total number of pores in the active 
part of the specimen of paper when the average radius 7 is 
known. The fractional pore area, S, of the paper determined 
by the conductivity method is 

‘ = Tri? Ni 9) 
Hence when 7: is not known it may be found by combining 
equations (8) and (9), thus: 


(10) 
Pil 


S 
N, is then found by substituting in equation (8) the value thus 
obtained for 7. In very thick papers or boards, if the pores are 
considered as circular capillaries running in all directions, that 
is, most of them not perpendicular to the surface, r: in equation 
(5) must be multiplied by 1.732° so that equation (10) becomes 
/ WretPot 

m™ = V— — (11) 

9SPiL , 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE PORE RADIUS: The maximum pore radius 


can be calculated from the gas pressure required to displace 
a liquid (either a nonswelling liquid or water) from the pore. 
The method based upon Jurin’s law and used by Stamm? for 
determining the capillary structure of wood is satisfactory for 
paper. 

According to Jurin’s law the elevation or depression of a 
liquid in a capillary tube is inversely proportional to the diameter 
of the tube; the rise or depression is dependent upon the surface 
tension of the liquid and the counter pull of gravity on the column 
of liquid. Thus the radius of the tube may be calculated from 
the equation 


i (12) 
hdg 

if it is assumed that the angle of contact between the liquid 
and the tube wall is zero. In this equation y is the surface tension, 
h the height of rise, d the density of the liquid, and g the 
acceleration of gravity, all in centimeter-gram-second units. 

If the capillary rise, A, cannot be observed, the radius of a 
tube can be determined by the pressure, applied by means of a 
gas, required to overcome the capillary attraction. The radius r 


27 


in centimeters is then equal to where Q is the required 
in grams per square centimeter. 

The essential part of the required apparatus is shown in Figure 
3. It consists of a brass T tube with a flange on one arm 
for clamping paper specimens securely over the open end of 
the arm. The specimen is clamped between the flange and a 
perforated metal disk by means of screws. 

For the experimental work the specimen is soaked in water 
or in a non-swelling hydrocarbon, depending upon whether it is 
desired to obtain the diameter of the pore in a swollen or non- 


® Bjerrum and Manegold: Kolloid Z. 43; 5 (1927). 
Marshall- J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 48: 373 T (1929). 
* Jour. Agric. Research 38, (1), 23-67 (1929). 
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swollen condition of the paper. It is then clamped to the flange 
and set in the same liquid with which it has been soaked just 
far enough fo- the liquid to barely touch the bottom of the 
specimen. Air pressure is applied slowly to permit accurate 
observation of the pressure at which bubbles appear beneath 
the plate. From this pressure the radius of the pore with the 
least capillary resistance is obtained. 

A comparison of this radius with the average value given 
by the calculations under the determination of the air flow re- 
sistance will indicate the distribution of the sizes of pores. 

THE RECESS VOLUME 

The recess volume is determined as the difference between the 
air volume obtained by the gas-expansion method and the pore 
volume. 


Calculation of the Volumetric Composition of a Paper 

As a typical determination of the volumetric composition of 
paper let us take a sheet that, by a quantitative analysis, has 
been shown to contain 15 per cent loading, 2 per cent rosin, and 
&3 per cent fiber, by weight, on the oven-dry basis. Ten disks, 
each having an area of 10 square centimeters, are then cut from 
the paper and their total weight in grams and thickness in 
millimeters are determined. If the total thickness of the 10 
sheets is 1.02 millimeters and the weight is 0.702 gram, the weight 
of 1 cubic centimeter of the sheet is found to be 0.688 gram. 
Of this weight, ’ 
The loading is 15 per cent 


The rosin is 2 per cent 
The fiber is 83 per cent 


0.1032 gram 
0.0138 gram 
0.5719 gram 


Wiel 


0.6880 gram 
The exact volumes occupied by these constituents are calculated 
from their respective specific gravities, which follow: 


Loading (china clay) a 25 
Rosin (sizing) = 1.07 
Cellulose (fiber substance) = 1.5 


Then 0.1032 gram of loading occupies 0.041 cubic centimeter, 
0.0138 gram of rosin occupies 0.013 cubic centimeter, and 0.5710 
gram of fiber substance occupies 0.381 cubic centimeter, making 
a total volume of solids of 0.435 cubic centimeter. By difference, 
the total air fraction is found to be 0.565 cubic centimeter. 

A measured volume of the paper is placed in the gas-expansion 
apparatus and the air fraction determined. No voids being 
present, the result is 56.5 per cent, the same quantity obtained 
by difference from the solid fraction. (If the gas-expansion 
method should indicate a smaller volume of air, the difference 
is the void volume.) , 

To separate the volumes of recesses and pores, use is made 
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of the air-flow apparatus and the electrical-conductivity cell for 
determining the pore volume. Since the conductivity method 
has not been applied to paper up to the present time, the 
minimum effective diameters of the largest pores in a non- 
swelling liquid have been assumed in this instance to equal the 
average diameter of the pores. Based upon this assumption, the 
pore volume is found to be 1.6 per cent of the total air fraction, 
leaving 98.4 per cent (by difference) as recess volume. 

On the basis of the total volume of paper, the percentage 
composition of Table 1 can then be calculated. 


TABLE 1 
VOLUMETRIC COMPOSITION OF A TYPICAL PAPER 
Solids: 43.5 per cent Air: 56.5 per cent 
wh 


f . = — 
Loading Rosin Fiber Pores Recesses Voids 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

9.4 3.0 87.6 1.6 98.4 0.0 


Value of Volumetric Composition Determination 
In Table 2 is shown the relationship between the pore volume 
and the total air volume of a sheet of dry paper as affected by 
a single processing variable, namely, wet pressure, such as that 
which obtains in the presses of a paper machine. 


TABLE 2 
TWO VOLUMETRIC EFFECTS OF PRESSURE ON A WET SHEET 
Wet press Total air ore 
pressure fraction fraction 
Lbs. per sq. in Per cent of paper Per cent of paper 
2 74.7 48.8 


50 60.8 2.6 
100 57.3 0.9 


500 50.4 0.3 

1530 31 Te | 

The values of Table 3, obtained by the gas-expansion method, 

show the variation in the combined pore and recess fractions of 
several types of papers. 


TABLE 3 
THE COMBINED PORE AND RECESS FRACTIONS OF TYPICAL 
PAPERS 


Pore and 
recess fraction 


Type of paper Percent by volume 
‘ ‘ 13.0 


Glassine 

Bond Staeaidd dacdawnaedhts ddkaeds seta cae 34.2 
NES 0 So. nd cialis Oa Foe Saab viele 43.2 
News ‘ eee FiPoede readied eens codes 53.1 
SQ POSER ODE ELE PE EE 63.1 


Conclusion 
From the characterizing results obtained in the determination 
of the volumetric composition of a paper, particularly the de- 
tailed composition of the air fraction and its relation to the 
solids, it may be stated that the methods outlined serve as 
tentative procedures for extending knowledge toward the evalu- 
ation of papers in terms of their use requirements. 


Relationship of Impurities to Paper Permanence 


By W. E. Byron Baker! 


Very recently I have been asked to outline a few ideas on the 
subject of the relationship of impurities to the permanence of 
paper. The subject calls for a few definitive statements. The 
term “impurities” is so very broad that it might embrace a suf- 
ficient number of substances to demand an indefinite amount of 
time for discussion, particularly 1f we adhere to the classical defi- 
nition of a sheet of paper as an aqueous deposit of vegetable 
or cellulosic fibers in the form of a continuous web. Under this 
definition all dissolved substances in the water, and adsorbed 
therefrom as well as all added substances, regardless of the 
justification for their addition, must be considered as impurities. 
It is also necessary to define permanence as the resistance to 
change of chemical and physical properties of the fibers as well 
as of the sheet itself. 

Let us consider first the impurities within the fibers themselves. 


* Presented at annual meeting of TAPPI, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., February 19, 1930. 
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These may be considered to exist in the fiber walls in a type of 
solid solution. In the lignified celluloses these consist of what may 
be called intra-fibral lignin, in contradistinction to interfibral lig- 
nin, which exists between the fibers. The chemical methods of 
preparing these celluloses for paper manufacture aims to reraove 
this interfibral lignin with least injury to the cellulose by the high 
temperatures employed, hence the “intra-fibral lignin” is left un- 
touched for the later stages of bleaching, which is done at rela- 
tively low temperature. The removal of these residues of intra- 
fibral impurities takes place with resulting creation of a void space 
or at least leaving a less dense micellic structure in the fiber wall. 
Some of the secondary and tertiary forces or bonds are weakened 
or destroyed, and additional surface per unit volume or weight 
is exposed, rendering the fiber as a unit more exposed to the ac- 
tion of the external influences tending to change chemical and 
physical properties. Thus we sense the influexice which the quanti- 
ties of and methods of removal of native impurities must exert 
upon the ultimate permanency of the fibers in the sheet of paper, 
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The concept of “micellic condensation density” doubtlessly can 
be shown to play an important role in the permanency of fibers. 
Constitution alone fails to explain relative resistivity of the vari- 
ous polysaccharide substances. Relative physical depolymerization 
has been shown to be related to strength properties and reactivity 
(a measure of permanence in the reverse sense) not only in cellu- 
lose but also in the other closely related carbohydrates, the starches, 
as well as in the case of other carbon compounds exhibiting notable 
and varying powers of association of simpler molecules and 
micellae. 


Degradation of Cellulose 

We may consider the degradation of cellulose as the weakening 
of the fiber structure due to the formation of simpler micellic 
structure, a sort of crystallization. We can perhaps better explain 
the causes of this if we study the analogous reactions as they 
take place in starches, the closest related simpler carbohydrates, 
since the micellic units are of essentially the same constitution. 
The degradation reactions coming into play in starches are mainly 
of two types viz. acidic and oxidizing. Acidic reactions are daily 
applied in dextrine manufacture, where the extent of the degrada- 
tion is controlle¢ by concentration and temperature regulation. 
Under analogous procedures cellulose dextrines are produced. The 
amount ‘of micellic degradation or physical depolymerization 
(which usually is accompanied by some chemical decomposition 
of the nature of hydrolysis in each case) is ordinarily measured 
by viscosity methods. Of course, in the case of starches, this is 
simpler than in case of cellulose, where special methods of solution 
must be employed. 

There are other interesting methods by which physical depoly- 
merization can be measured. Recently my attention was directed 
to the researches of such investigators as Irvine and Karrer on the 
methylstarches, and also to the work of one of our fellow members 
—Dr. Heuser, on the methyl celluloses. (Zeitschift fiir Electro- 
chemie, Vol. 35, No. 9) This work suggests some interesting 
methods of measuring the degree of depolymerization which are 
surely worthy of consideration in parallel with the use of the vis- 
cosity methods. 

In connection with the study of these methods, which is recom- 
mended to the Committee on Fine Papers and other interested 
parties, it is also suggested that consideration be given to the 
views of Hess and Weltzien expressed later in the same journal 
(Zeitschrift fuer Electrochemie und angewandte physikalische 
chemie, vol. 35, number 11), and to Heuser’s further response in 
Vol. 36, same publication. Hess and Weltzien claim Heuser’s 
methods produced mixtures of degradation products, which were 
claimed to account for his observations, based upon their study 
of his previous work on methylation, while Heuser counters in a 
clarifying defense of his work. 


Acidity of Inks and Papers 


fhe above suggestions are made as a method of attack for the 
more thorough study of the nature of the action of acidity in the 
sheet of paper, as this will most likely be found to be the principal 
cause of deterioration particularly where accompanied by oxidiz- 
ing agents or iron or manganese, which can serve as contact agents 
or accellerators. Acidity of inks or papers, and the presence of 
iron in the inks, has doubtlessly been at the base of the destruction 
of some of the manuscripts which have shown embrittlement along 
the ink lines. 

Discussing deterioration of old manuscripts along ink lines, 
Haerting (“Eisenoxydzellulose”—Kolloidzeitschrift, Bd. 25, 74-79) 
ascribes the deterioration to tendencies toward crystallization due 
to formation of definite compounds of iron with cellulose. He 
outlines his methods of testing the influence of iron in inks, and 
his methods of artificial ageing. He noted very little effect of dry 
gases, but decided effects of moisture, which seems to indicate 
that acidity in paper or inks he used must have played an important 
part in connection with the iron in respect to the deterioration, the 
moisture figuring in the acidic action, perhaps by dissociation or 
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hydrolytic effects. Bolton and Doree (Society of Dyers and Color- 


‘ ists, 1924, Vol. 40, p. 292) also express essentially this view. as 


based upon their experimental work, as they failed to show any 
marked deterioration in the treatment of fibers with iron com- 
pounds in the absence of acidity. 


Oxidizing Influences 


Let us now turn our attention to the effect of oxidizing influ- 
ences. Polymerized carbohydrates in general undergo depoly- 
merization, accompanied by chemical change of some of the nuclei, 
by the influence of oxidizing action. Most of these actions can 
take place rapidly even at relatively low temperatures. In bleach- 
ing our pulps we aim to avoid oxidation of the cellulose, and 
cvery precaution is taken to remove the last bleach residues. Equal 
care is justified in avoiding the presence of any oxidizing matter 
in the sheet of paper, for in the presence of moisture and any other 
contact agents which may act as transfer mediums, rapid deteriora- 
tion can arise. 

When the foregoing types of reactions are present, their effects 
are perhaps best measured by copper number methods, coupled 
with alkali solubility methods. 

Mention has been made of the effects of the presence of iron 
and manganese. These metals function in ways not clearly under- 
stood where oxygen reaction are concerned. Their presence in the 
dry state has been shown, for example, to cause rapid decom- 
position of hypochlorites. Iron seems to have an oscillatory char- 
acter in respect to oxygen in presence of organic matter, i.e., it 
can carry oxygen in ferric form, suffer reduction, and take up 
further oxygen. Papers. tinted or colored with iron pigments 
have been found in many cases to suffer lack of permanency. 


Effect of Iron and Sulphur Dioxide 


While on the subject of iron, data obtained by the chairman of 
this committee, Dr. Minor, are of considerable interest. These fig- 
ures show the effect of small amounts of iron, as well as small 
amounts of sulphur dioxide, individually. The detrimental effects 
on permanency are. relatively small singly, but in combination a 
great drop in viscosity, accompanied by a large increase in copper 
number and an increase in acidity was observed. The effect of 
small amounts of sulphite residues in unbleached sulphite papers in 
presence of iron appears worthy of consideration. Of course, this 
is out of the scope of the work of the fine papers committee, which 
is concerned only with bleached stocks, in which sulphite residues 
cannot exist. However, the sulphur gases present in the atmos- 
phere must not be forgotten in reference to its influence upon per- 
manency of papers containing appreciable amounts of iron. Mini- 
mum iron content is apparently justified even if only from this 
consideration. 

Passing on to the brief consideration of the other processes ap- 
plied to the sheet of paper, such as sizing, tub sizing, coating, etc., 
it is obvious that in these operations it should be expedient to avoid 
the introduction of such substances as might function in the man- 
ners above indicated upon the fibers. 

A few remarks on tub sizing might not be amiss. Glue has been 
considered as the ideal tub size. In very many cases, however, ex- 
cessive alum has been used in connection with it, with resulting 
impairment of permanence of sheet due to excessive acidic reaction. 
Such papers deteriorate rather rapidly in regular use, as well as in 
accelerated aging tests. 

Tub sizing has also been practiced with starches and gums de- 
rived from starches. As the application of starch products in this 
case may be considered ag intended to simulate the deposit of 
amorphous cellulose, and since these carbohydrates, as pointed 
out above, are subject to the same types of reactivity as cellulose, 
it appears obvious that dextrinized starches and oxidized or oxy- 
starches might well be avoided. It is, of course, true that these 
substances must possess relatively low viscosity in solution for 
successful application, but these qualities can be obtained by other 
known methods adapted to simple physical depolymerization of the 
starch. 
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Steam in Paper Mills” 


By F. E. Winslow * and W C. Newman 


The cost of steam and power in some paper mills runs around 
20) per cent of the total cost of manufacture. The necessity of de- 
creasing these costs increases with the years. Many mills have 
reached a period of obsolescence. They need new boilers and 
generating units. Obviously they are interested in installing new 
equipment which will generate more kilowatts with the steam 
needed for process work. 


High Pressure Boiler 


In the last few years the trend of steam pressures has been up- 
ward, tending toward greater economy, with lower production 
costs. Steam pressures in excess of 200 pounds were rare until 
recently, but they have been gradually raised in industrial plants 
to 425 pounds with total temperatures up to 700 deg. F. This in- 
crease in pressure has resulted in an increase in kilowatts available 
for mechanical power. Taking into consideration only the steam 
used by the paper machine itself, for example, a plant now oper- 
ating at 150 pounds gauge and using this steam in the paper ma- 
chine itself at 10 pounds gauge, figuring 100 per cent efficiency on 
the turbine, one kilowatt of electrical engery will be generated by 
every 24.2 pounds of steam going into the driers. 

If new boilers were installed at 300 pounds gauge pressure, there 
would be obtained a kilowatt for each 18.8 pounds of steam used, 
and if this pressure were raised to 400 pounds gauge, we would 
obtain a theoretical figure of 16.42 pounds of steam per kilowatt 
hour, or roughly 1.5 kw. would be generated at 400 pounds instead 
of 1 kw. at 150 pounds. 

There are numerous plants operating today with relatively low 
steam pressure in which the entire plant economy could be raised 
with a comparatively small increase in capital investment. This 
can be accomplished by the installation of new high pressure boilers 
and the installation of a straight non-condensing turbine, which 
would operate as an automatic reducing valve between the high 
pressure boilers and the present low pressure steam lines. 

Assume that we install new boilers to operate at 400 pounds 
gauge pressure, 150 deg. F. superheat and exhaust from the turbine 
at 150 pounds gauge into an existing 150 pound line; then theo- 
retically for every 37.8 pounds of steam per hour going through 
the turbine from 400 pounds gauge pressure, 150 deg. F. superheat 
and exhausting at 150 pounds gauge, we would obtain one electrical 
kilowatt. Assuming a plant using 100,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, this would give a theoretical increase in plant capacity of 
2,600 kilowatts. 

Note that all the figures that have been used are on the basis of 
100 per cent efficiency. The actual steam consumption per kilowatt 
will be somewhat higher due to the actual efficiency of the prime 
mover and generator. This wil! vary on different installations be- 
tween 55 and 72 per cent, depending entirely on the amount of 
steam flow and the pressure at which the steam itself is used. 


Low Pressure Plants 


In some plants it is desirable to-increase the plant economy by 
raising the plant steam pressure and also maintain existing low 
pressure drives for several years, but at the same time use steam 
for the driers simultaneously with carrying on existing 150 pound 
ipparatus. This can be accomplished in several ways, depending 
entirely upon the character of the plant. 

One method would be the installation of an extraction, non-con- 
lensing turbine, arranged to take steam at 400 pounds gauge pres- 
sure, or whatever predetermined pressure may be arrived at, de- 


* Presented at the annual meeting of TAPPI, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
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pending upon location and the price of coal. Steam would be 
extracted into the existing 150 pound line, the balance exhausting 
into the low pressure line for process work, 

This installation is flexible due to the fact that as the existing 
low pressure apparatus requiring steam at 150 pounds becomes 
obsolete, it can be replaced by motors, or with apparatus taking 
steam at higher pressure, with no resultant loss in economy. 

An installation of this type does not always lend itself to the ma- 
jority of installations, due to the inflexibility of many plants, that 
is, where the steam load does not exactly follow electrical con- 
ditions. 

This would then mean a machine which would operate on an 
initial pressure of 400 pounds, extract steam at 150 pounds, also 
extract steam simultaneously at 10 pounds for the driers, and make 
up the balance of the kilowatts by taking the remainder of the 
steam through a condenser. 

If the paper mill is located in the territory served by a power 
company, an installation of this type may not be desirable due to 
the fact that usually power can be purchased from the power 
company at a rate which would be less than the paper company 
could generate the condensing kilowatts. If the power company 
supplies the power which would be made on a condensing basis, the 
size of the turbine may be decreased, and the condenser and water 
handling eliminated. 

This can be accomplished by operating a non-condensing turbine 
in parallel with the power company. In this case a turbine ar- 
ranged to operate on 400 pounds and exhausting at 10 pounds or 
one arranged to operate on 400 pounds, extract at 150 pounds and 
exhaust at 10 pounds, can be paralleled with the power company. 
This machine is equipped with a special governor which will au- 
tomatically vary the load cn the machines in accordance with the 
steam demand and any power required in excess of that which can 
actually be made by the steam demand will be supplied by the 
power company. 

Referring back to the plant using 100,000 pounds of steam per 
hour at 150 pounds pressure and raising the pressure to 400 pounds, 
with 150 deg. F. superheat. From 400 pounds, 150 deg. F. to 150 
pounds we obtain theoretically 2,600 kw. from the non-condensing 
turbine, or figuring an efficiency of 70 per cent we actually obtain 
1,820 kw. 


The original plant using 100,000 pounds of steam per hour at 
150 pounds pressure and exhausting at 10 pounds generates 
2,740 kw. 

By the installation of the new high pressure boilers, 400 pounds 
with 150 deg. F. superheat, the total kilowatt output for the 100,000 
pounds will be 4.560. 


Costs 


What will be the cost of the heat to accomplish this result? 
Referring to the steam tables, we find that the total heat in steam 
at 400 pounds gauge, 150 deg. F. is 1303.2 B.t.u., and that the total 
heat in steam at 150 pounds gauge dry steam or the pressure and 
the temperature of the original installation is 1,195 B.tu. If we 
charge all the heat in the steam between these two pressures to the 
kilowatts generated, the difference is only 108.2 B.tu., or in order 
to generate the 1,820 kw., the charge against the cost of generation 
is only approximately 10 per cent of the steam cost. 

The figures used here are more or less empirical, but can be 
actually worked out in practice. No attempt has been made to 
reduce the figures given here to the cost per kilowatt, due to the 
fact that coal charges, insurance, and the methods used to reduce 
capital investment vary in different plants. 
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United States Patents On Paper Making 


Second Quarter, 1930 
Compiled by Clarence J. West, Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, TAPPI. 


NOTE.—Copies of .! of  t followin: Fagg 1,754,208. Production of cooking liquor which Jt, 194. Process and machine for thickening 
may be obtained from the U. S. Patent rs ice, a contains sodium hydroxide, Linne Bradley and p. Anton Joveph Haug, Nashua, N. H. Filed 
ten cents each in currency. Edward P. McKeefe assiqnore “ty to Bradley-Mc- gee 4, 1926. claims. (Cl, 92-35). 

Keefe Corporation, New Y. Filed 1,756,243. Method of making multiple wall 
Aprit 1, 1930 Oct. 20, 1926. 41 claims. (Cl. 23 49). containers: William E. Benson, Wollaston, Mass., 

1,752,292. Paper bag. Adelmer M. Bates and A 15, 1930 assignor of one-half to Theodore M. Pr udden, 
John are Cone, gaalgnoes 2 Bates Valve PRIL 15, Hpena. Mass. Filed Sept. 15, 1927. 3 claims. 

ag Corporation, icago, Filed Jan. 13, 1,754,343. Process of making friction facings. 3-36). 

1926. 14 claims. (Cl. 229-53). Edwin E. Waite, assignor to Ssultibestos Com. 1,756,359. Means for the manufacture of 

1,752,311. Dandy roll. Walter Knowles Trot- pany, Walpole, i. Filed Jan. 16, 1929. 14 Paper boxes, cardboard boxes. and the like. Emil 
man, Hol “_* —_ Filed Mar. 30, 1929. 2 claims. (Cl, 92 Jagenbrg, Dusseldorf, Germany. Filed Sept. 2, 
claims. (Cl. 92-48). 1,754, 370. pa for producing fiber board. 1926. 14 claims. (CI. 93-56). : 

1,752,480. a for working pulpous ma- Harry C. Raynes, assignor to Bemis Industries, 1,756,432. Continuous sulphate process. Wil. 
terial. Joseph William Fay, assignor to West- Incor, rated, Peoton, | ifs. Filed Oct. 29, 7927. liam Cauldwell, assignor to William D. Moum. 
ern Electric Company, New York, N. Y. Filed 13 claims. (Cl. arene Va, Filed Apr. 13, 1927. 9 claims. 
tev $2 6, i Renewed Jan. 17, 1929. 9 claims. 1,754,413, Fibrocs , board. Harry E. (Cl. 92-9). : ‘ 

ee 732, ctf > ' - ul Brookby, assignor to United * ae a Com- ie ho Method a end. machine oy ke 
rocess of producing insulating ny, hica 9, Il, Filed Feb. 5, 1927. 7 claims. ups. (Charles 5. Batdort, Brookive, N. ¥. File 
sheets. Rudolf Karg and Josef Webs, Lucerne, PCI. 92 a Sept. 9, 1925. 67 claims. (Cl. 93-60). 
Switzerland. Filed Sept. 27, 1927. 2 claims. 73h ids. Plaster - wall- board construction. 1,756,630. _Drier beta for paper making | 
(Cl. 92-21). Oliver’ M. Knode, assignor to United States machines. Russell nter, ‘Three Rivers, 

1, 752,608. Envelope machine. Albert Olgay, a ro el gm o, Ill. Filed Sept. 25, uebec, Canada, Filed ov. 3, 1927. 4 claims. 
assignor to Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Company, 1922. 1 claim. 1$4.2) Cl. 34-48). 

Chicago, Til. Filed Mar. 3, 1926, 73 claims. 1,754, 519, eae” ah Charles H. Kir- 1,756,722. Pulp product and process of mak- 
(Cl. 93-61). oo assignor to The Lan Company, Gloucester, ing the same. Robert B. Arnold and Ralph M. 

1,752,665. Process for the manufacture of j. Filed May 17, 1954, 7 claims. (Cl. 92- Hixon, Corpo to Tobacco By-Products and 
sensitized velvet paper for photographical uses. mi). Chemical ecboration, Louisville, Ky. Filed 
Daniel a wa assignor to Messrs. A. 1,754,522, Straw wilter. Charles R. Osgood, Nov, 12, 1927. 1 claim. sc. 92-20). 

Meursing J. Gratama, Amsterdam, Monroe, Mich. Filed Jan. 16, 1929. 8 claims. 1,756, 4 Method of manufacturing — thick 
Netherlands. meted July 7, 1927. 1 claim. (Cl. (Cl. 92:7). webs of wood pulp, cellulose and similar _ma- 

1-69). 1,754,586. Magazine grinder for wood ulp. terials. Harald Jensen, Oslo. ited Filed 

1,752,802. Paper and paper making. Ernest Ambrose H. White, Devaar ie. Es led Dec, 18, 1928. 3 claims. (Cl. 9 
Lionne, Swampscott, Mass. Filed Nov. 12, 1928. Jan. 12, 1928. 7 claims, (Cl. 83-75). 1,756,778. Method for wating roubred crepe 
19 claims. (Cl, 92-21). Paper stock and pre- 1,754,644. Paper bottle. jo Moore, paper with insoluble dyes and resulting product. 
cipitated celluloid are mixed. New York, N. os Filed May 29, 1926. 8 Gardner R. Alden, assignor to Dennison Manu- 

1753.80 86. Aggorstte for nentling yeoer ulp. claims, (Cl. 229-7). facturing Company, Framingham, Mass. Filed 
Fred B Chappell, assignor of one-half lens 1,754,771. oie. of making curved roofing Nov. 12, 1926. 26 claims. (Cl. 92-64). 

Falls Machine Works, lens —, N. Y. Filed elements and product thereof. Lester Kirsch- May 6, 1930 
Aug. 6, 1926. 1 claim. (Cl. 92-42). Apparatus braun, assignor to The Patent and Licensing P 
for dewatering paper pulp. é Corporation, Boston, Mass. Filed Oct. 1 1943. _ 1,757,010. Sheet material and method of mak- 

1,752,972. Impregnating paper for instlation Renewed Dec. 24,1927. 24 claims. (C1. ing. Albert E. H. Fair, assignor to Arthur D. 
of ’ electric cables and apparatus BR ne 67). Little, Inc., Cambrid 9 Pe am Filed July 1, 
Charles James Beaver, assignor to W. T. Glover 1,754,784. Composite fiber Morris 1929. 14 claims. (CI. 
and Company, Limited, pacpester, a Borsodi, Drookiva, te # Filed) yay 16, 1927. 1,757,031. _Wood- udp-grinting machine. Wil- 
Filed Mar. 16, 1929. 1 claim. (Cl. 46). 1 claim. (Cl. 154-2). liam A. Whitcomb, assignor to Great Northern 

Apri 8 1930 1,754,822, Suction table roll. Hiland R. Farns- Paper Company, Millinocket, Me, Filed Jan. 
a 4 as worth, assignor to The Paper and Textile Ma- a 1926. 10 claims. (Cl. 83-75 

1,753,204. Stencil sheet. Shinjiro Horii, chinery Company, Sandusky, ohio. Filed May 1,757,204. Method of and . ee for 
Tokyo, Japan. Filed Aug. 4, 1927. 2 claims. 26, 1928. 9 claims. (Cl. 92-53). Sing Aus and cutting paper. Veughan N. 
(Cl. 41-38.6). ‘v= Fi we hee Wateproting Taeadiine. Albert Magill piesa. x. ed Dec. 11, 1928. 

1,753,205. Stencil sheet. Shinjiro Horii, Holmberg, assignor to American Rubber /7 claims. 

Tokyo, Japan. Filed Dec. 31, 1927. 3 claims. | OB Boston, Mass, Filed May 4, 1925. 1,757, 30s.° “Srerbed es drying articles. Albert 
(Cl. 41-38.6). 4 claims. (Cl. 134-17). W. Morris, assignor to George E. Coblens, New 

1,753,228. Method of and apparatus for bleach- 1,754,843. Fireproof wall board and process York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 27, 1928. 4 claims. 
ing paper pulp. Rabert B. Wolf, New yok, of producing the same. Fernando Somoza Vivas, (Cl. 34-24). 

N. Y., and Raymond P. Hill, Glen Rock, J. assignor to SS eusions! Fireproof Products Cor- 1,757,291. Paper-making machine. Charles B. 

Filed ms 23, 1928. 19 claims. (Cl. $2 4 poration, New York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 8, 1927. Briede and Herman L. Kutter, Hamilton, Ohio. 
1,753,281. Bag manufacture, Edwin O. Bar- § claims. (Cl. 92-21). Filed Aug. 12, 1926. 25 claims. (CI. 92-44). 

stow and Arthur C. White, aaionere to The 1,754,902. Continuous sulphate process. Wil- Couch q 

Dow ‘ey Company, Midland, Mich. Filed iam D. Mount, Lynchburg, Va., assignor of 1,757,533. Seal for preventing the flow of_ma- 

Nov. 9, 1925. 2 claims. (Cl. 229-55). one-half to Kenrick A, Forrest, Harvey, IIl. terial between relatively moving surfaces. War- 

1,753,354. Paper miiad making machine. Burn- Filed Jan. 11, 1929. 7 claims. (Cl. 92-9). ren B. Lewis, Seekink, Mass. Filed July 12, 

am C. Stic ide, N. J. Filed Nov. 1,754,909. Process of rapidly bleaching vege- 1928. 8 claims. (Cl. 92-36). 

26, 1927. 16 claims. (Cl. -93- 18). table fibers of any kind. Carl Gustav Schwa 1,757,620. Method of and apparatus for pro- 

1,753, 565. Process for coating paper-pulp ves- and Herman Wenzl, assignors to I. G. Farben- ducin re waxed paper. ohn Deckner 
sels for the protection oo against the action  industrie Aktiengesellscha t, Frankfort, Germany. and Arthur Green and Vasco E. Nunez, as- 
of moisture, fat, eons and the like. Fritz Frank, Filed Jan. 19 5 claims.. (Cl. 8-2). signors to Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
cig be ny. iled Oct, 26,1925. 4 claims. 1,755,006. Beng drier, Alpheus O. Hurxthal, Company, Nashua, N. H. Filed Feb. 9. 1927. 
(Cl. se for barium salts. assignor to Proctor and Schwartz, Incorporated, Renewed Mar. 10, 1930. 9 claims. (Cl. 91- 

1783, Bae. Box-wrappin, ng device. Raymond C. Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 3, 1928. 11 claims. 70). 

Cunningham, assignor to Hincher Paper Box Co., (cl. 271-2.2). 1,757,755. Colloided cellulose and indurated 
Seattle, Wash. Filed Sept. 12, 1927. 1 claim. 755,049. Process for coating and surfacing fiber. ‘Frederick C. Hahn, assignor to I. 
(Cl. 93-54). Belen roofing. Walter H. Cady, assignor to du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmin on, 

1,753,690. Process of making whperpront paper. e Patent and Licensing Corporation, Bdston, Del. Filed Feb. 8, 1928. 13 claims. (Cl. 
George Arthur Brown, assignor to nett, In- Mass, Filed May 19, 1926. 2 claims, (Cl. 20). 
corporated, wor Mass. Filed Oct. 23, 1926. 8 91-68). 1,757,756. * Absorbent per. George L. 
claims. (C1. 21). 1,755,162. Method of and apparatus for Schwartz, assignor to E. I, ys Pont de Nemours 

1,753,775. Method of sizing paper pulp. Jud- screening pulp. Anton J. Haug, Nashua, N. H. and Company, Wilmington, Del. Filed Nov. 9, 
son A. De Cew, assignor to Process Engineers, Filed Dec. 20, 1928. 10 claims. (Cl. 92-20), 1927. 15 claims. (Cl. 8-20). 

Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed May 24,. 1929. 1,757,757. Process of producing, porous paper. 
At Sis ane. (Ch, 92-21). a * Aprit 22, 1930 g orge Schwarts, assignor ., . I. du Loy 
or ma. € machines. ie emoturs an ompany, ilmington, b 

1,755,781. Insulating lumber or “Filed july Filed une 6, 1928, 5 claims. (Cl. &20). 


William H. Millspaugh, assignor to Thé* Paper : 
and Textile a Company, Senter. Ohio. Oe > Hinde, Sandusky, KS Purified fiber. Roas Aiken Gortner 
Filed Mar. 30, 1928. 22 claims. (Cl. 92°35 2, 1926. 2 claims. (Cl. 15445 9). a Walter “Fred Hof to Th 
1,753,867. Article dischar, gat. canvevin 1,755, gis. i" r product. Paul B. Ganzinotti, Ne ee. C 0 7 Ch weslgnet od Fil a 
: crates hg charges ss conveying Union C : ity, N 3: iled Feb. 13, 1929. 2 claims. ag aper Company, ie inn. File 
ilson R. Myers, assi oe to Ice Cream Smack "mee ond. corative uses. 1,757,867. Control Ri for _ alan a 
Products Co., New York, N. Y. Filed Dee. 1,755,202. Apparatus for regulating lateral PI gh i «A Darcy FE. Lewellen, Columbus, 
31, 1927. 6 claims. (Cl. 93-36). movement of longitudinal sieves. Walter Brecht Te. Filed Apr. 7, 1928. 14 claims. (Cl. 92. 


1,753,948. Method of and mechanism for work- and Erich Schaun, Augsbur, ow Filed 42). 
May 15, 1929. 8 claims. Ci. 9 2-44). 1,757,876. _Manifolding carbon_ paper. ia 


ing fibrous ——— “eden, Nilse Nilsen gy 
signor to estern lectri heor- Aprit 29, 1930 Hutchinson Reid,, Jamestown, N. Dak. iled 
porated, New rs, N. Y. Filed Jan.'9, 1929 Dec, 12, 1928. 1 claim. (Ci. 282-28). 
14 claims. (Cl. 92-41). 1,756,035. Process for the production of com- 1,757,948. Method and apparatus for making 

1,754,024. Fibrous-sheet production. Charles binations of ae and pos and product ob- r. Claude C. Hockley, Portland, Oreg. 
L. Keller, assignor to the hardson Company, tained thereby. ose and Harold E. Filea June 26, 1928. 4 claims. (CI. 34-48). 

, Ohio. Filed Mar. 17, 1924. 13 claims. Cude, assignors aap eral go Company, M 13, ke 9 

(Cl; 91-70). Use of asphalt. New York, N. Y. Filed Oct. , 1925. 7 claims. AY 

1,754,207. Treatment of residual liquors. Lynn (Cl. 92-21). ’ 1,758,053. Laminated material. Kirke 
Bradley and moons P. McKeefe, oocigmece to 76.197. Deckling and scoring machine. L, Moses, Brookline, ~All “Filed Apr. 19, 1924. 
Bradley-McKeefe Corporation, New York, Y. Oscar Jouret, assignor to The ster and 2 claims. (Cl. 154-50). 
Fi Mar. ee sherad June 26, a Wasley a Inc., Norwich, Conn. Filed 1,758,055. Friction and heat resistant article 
16 claims. Fetes Oct. 22, 1928. 6 claims. (Cl. 92- 68). and method for manufacturing the same. Wil- 
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liam Nanfeldt, noel Bg World Bestos Cor- 1,761,069, Process of manufacture of Fag 3 and 1,763,910. Suction box. 
poration, New York, N Filed ‘Nov. 6, 1925. paper Levis Miller Booth, Plainfield 
4. ee (Cl. bo) Asbestos and pulp d 


Edwin H. Streeter, 
assignor to Wood Conversion Company, Cloquet, 
Oct. 22, 1927, 4 claims. (Cl. 92-21). Minn, Filed May 9, 1929. 8 claims. (Cl. 
Use_ of a coagulating metallic salt and chlorine. 92-39). 


aries 059. Multicolor strip shingle and method 1,761,183. ourdrinier a machine, Alonzo 1,763,955. Stencil sheet and method of manu- 
of making the same. Chester E, Rahr, assignor Aldrich, Chicago, Ill, d July 2, 1923. Re- facturing the same. Alex Brooking Davis, as- 
to The Patent and Licensing Corporation, Boston, newed Jan. 31 (927. RY py (cA. 92-44.) or to A. B. Dick Company, Chicane, I [ll. 
Mass. Filed May 3 ree) Renewed Aug. 24, 1,761,184. Fourdrinier paper machine, Alonzo Fi ed Oct. 26, 1926, 10 claims, (Cl. 41-38.6). 
1929. 8 claims. (Ci. 9 Aldrich, Chicago, Ti. iled July 2, 1923. 21 1,764,080. Machine for coating. Robert T. 

1,758,167. Papermaking a William H. claims. Johnston, assignor to The Patent and Licensing 
Millspaugh, assignor to The Paper and Textile 1,761,185. Shaloog mechanism for fourdriner Corporation, Boston, Mass. Filed Mar, 20, 1923. 
Machinery Company, Sandneky, Ohio. Kiled machines. Alonzo Aldrich, ae we. Filed 11 claims, | (Cl. 91-44). 
July 1, 1929. 7 claims. (Cl. 92-38). Vacuum July 2, 1923. 40 claims. (Cl. 9 1,764,260. Deckle for paper-making machine. 
forming cylinder, 1,761 ,230. Machine for applying” ad 43 esive sub- James W. Harris, assignor to Paper Machinery 

1,758,247. Process of utilizing spent lime cook- stance to sheets of materia 


fred Peterson, Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. Filed Aug. 4, 1925. 
ing liquors. in the manufacture of seer. Albert Denver, Colo. Filed Oct. 2, 1928. ‘5 claims. 3 claims. (Cl. 92-44). 

L. Clapp, Danvers, Mass. Filed 14, 1927. (Cl. 91-51). 1,764,322, Paper machinery. Herman L Kut- 
8 claims. (Cl. 92-21). 1,761,543. Apparatus for and process of ter, assignor to The Black-Clawson Compan: 


1,758,502. Process of making fiber-filled woven separating or Fa iene cellulose or paper pulp. Hamilton, Ohio. Filed Mar. 20, 1924. 25 panel 

oduct. Charles H. Crowell, Fairville, Pa. Filed on Spencer, Calcutta, ag oe (Cl, 242-55), 

May 10, aa Renewed Oct. 19, 1929. 10 Filed Feb. 10, 1928. 7 claims. (C1. 1,764,358. Machine for making paper box 
claims. (Cl. 154-40). 1,761,544. rocess for separating or = blanks "and boxes. Harry Bridgman Smith, as- 

,758,510. Paper pox. Ralph! A. Gross, as- cellulose or paper pulp. Edmondson Spencer, signor to Hoague-Sprague Corporation, Lynn, 

or to Simplex Pa ., Lititz, Pa. puree. Britis India Filed Feb. 10, 1928. Mass. Filed Jan. 3, 1924. 171 claims. (Cl, 93- 
Hed Oct. 8, 1927. 1 A 4 ey, 229-34). 8 claims. (Cl, 92-7). 36). 

1,758,511. Collapsible extension top and bot- 1,761,722. Dry stencil. Harry Gordenstein, 1,764,408. Manufacture of wall paper. Jacob 
tom box. Ralph Gross, assignor to Simplex Springheld, Mass. Filed Dec. 8 28. e- J. Janeway, New Brunswick, N. J. ‘Filed De 
Paper Box Co., »bitite, Pa, Filed May 24, 1928. newed Feb. 13, 1930. 3 claims. (C1. 41-3.5). 18, 1925. 3 claims. (Cl. 91-67.9). 

3 elaine. (Cl. 229-30). ‘ 1,764,456, Fiber-board machine. Otto Mantius, 
eig7 58512, Collapsible pe per, box. pralph A. June 10, 1930 New bie ie Filed Mar. 16, 1928, 7 

aon assignor to Sim r Box Com- 1,762,157. Paper-cr i muzl J. Claims » 39). 
pen’ o9 5 | Pa. Filed og ti 929. 9 claims. Campbell, Green B aoe ig memine. aes I 1,764,524. Apparatus for saking, comined pa- 

eber, sa 


34). +o BR per and fiber cordage. James B 
1, 758, atk Collapsible paper box. Ralph A. Wis " leon. Sharp Fd es aie or Bay. * to Columbian Rope Company, Auburn 
Gross, assignor to Simplex Paper Box ‘Com- 9). ‘ Filed July 30, 1926. 3 claims.’ (Cl. 117: 15): 
pany, sr a oe Filed Mar. 14, 1929. 18 1,762,243. 


‘ tite ee Festooning apparatus. Leland S. 1,764, —. " Sulbhite Re cm ng msn a 
claims. ; rocess of making same ebster ron Ba- 
1,758,655. Method of producing cellulosic ma- ag Frente ie ei ME er, York Haven, Pa. Filed Apr. 7, 1923. 4 


terial. Bela Dorner, assignor to Cornstalk 39 ¢} Cl. 9 claims, (Cl. 149-4). Sodium lignosulphonate. 
Products Com aay. Filed Jan. 17, 1927. 11 Gatto ys Bes 2. receptacles. Walter L. 1,764,601. Product and process of making the 
re (Cl. 92-13). Rutkowski, assignor to R. C. Can Company, St. same from sulphite waste liquor. Webster E. 
8,789. Stencil sheet and method of pre- f[ouis, Mo. Filed Mar. 28, 1927, 3 claims. (Cl. Byron Baker and Fred G. Roberts, assignors to 
paring Goliniek, ass pag KS ee sae 229-43). bg L - ee Brooklyn, N. Y: Filed May 
aomi nick, assignor to lectograp ‘om- . s claims 1, 252-7). Lignin 1. 
pany, Chae, | : . Filed Sept, 12, 1928. 15 1,762,329. Method of and apparatus for ) ignin ge 


saturating sheet material by calenders. William 1,764,624. | Method of coating material. Earl 
oe (Cl. + 38.6). ‘ , is dieston, assignor to The Patent and Cc, ‘Hall, assignor to Western Electric Company, 
wl 758,896. ane facture © paper | alo. wink Licensing Corporation, Bos ston, Mass. Filed Incorporated, New York, N. Y,. Filed Sept. 16, 

fred M. nomeee — Proscisco, i u 7 June 11, 1926. " claims. (Cl. 91-68). 1926. 19 claims. (Cl. 92-41), 
Aug, 1, 192 claims, ( 92-9). se 0 1,762,330. Strip-shingle-cuttin, aol Her- 1,764,625. _ Method of coating material. Earl 
alkali sulphide only. man R. Fiedler and Armandus Grau, assignors to ©: Hall, assignor to Western Electric Company, 
M } The Patent and Licensing Corporation, Boston, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. Filed May 4, 

ay 20, 1930 Mass. Filed May 19, 1924. 6 claims, {Cl 1928. 13 claims. (Cl. 92-41). _ 

1,758,917. Fibrous container. Lewis C. 164-68). bell a s Crepin ackine: Samuel J. Camp- 
Brooks, assignor to National Paper Can Com- 1,762,336. Method of and apparatus for satu- ll, Green Bey. Filed Dec. 20, 1924. 


pany, aieameet, Wis. Filed May 19, 1927. 4 rating ‘sheet material. laser" irschbraun, as- 30 claims. (Cl. 
KS (Cl. 229-7). signor to The Patent and Licensing Corporation, 1,764,713. CGodlliternse- removal device for high- 


59,385. Bi machine. George Stanford Fam, yeises. Filed Sept. 16, 1926. 9 claims. speed paper driers. Arthur E. Broughton, Min- 
Whitham, Jr uiping Falls, N. Y. eFiled Jan. (CL. 70). ©P neapolis, Minn. Filed Apr. 23, 1928. 8 claims. 
24 ‘Renewed Apr. 4, 1930. 3 clans. L762, 350. Bag machine, Adolph Potdevin, (Cl, 34-4). 

(C1. Peg assignor to Potdevin Machine Company, Brook- _ 1,764,777. Means _for eliminating wet streaks 
1,759,600. Method and apparatus for treating yn, N. Y. Filed Mar. 3, 1928. 31 claims. i, paper. Arthur E. Broughton, Minneapol 
coated material. Van Hamm Wilshire, assignor Cl. 93-18). Minn, Filed Dec, 31, 1927. 3 claims. (CI. 

to The - Saeed yopere Company, Dayton, Ohio. 1,762,452. Envelope machine. Abraham Novick, 34-18). 

Filed Feb. 19, 1926, 5 claims. (Cl. 91-68). assignor to F. L. Smithe Machine Co., Inc., New  «, 1»765,104. ewe Yi boxes. John Porter 
1,759,627 Means for slitting and winding York, N. Y. Filed July 3, 1924. 32 claims. Shearer, ree . Filed Jan. 26, 1928,. 1 
per from ~anuengg A i Philip D. (Cl. 93. 62). claim. Cl. 
ereons, sssignor ott Eager ¢ Company, 1,762,481. Cementitious product and process of 1,765,157. “Envelope, wee Helezer, Chica- 

Chester, Filed Aug. 8, claims. obtaining same, Robert A. Marr, assignor to 8% Ill, 4 claims. (Cl. 

(Cl. 164- 63). Ramar Syadicete Incorporated, Norfolk, V¥. 1,765,166... Postal envelope, Reg soos Lee, 
1,759,676. Drives slitter for paper-slitting ma- Filed Jan. 924. Renewed July 31, 1926. Windsor, Victoria, Australia. Filed ies » 1927, 

chines, | iecees & wy, Philadel to ag gers 7 claims. a 3). 3 claims. (Cl. 229-82). 

an ite compan c ~_ m, a i 762,702. Mcchod of making boxes and box- 

July 7, 1928. 4 claims, (Cl. 70). blank assemblies. Harry Bridgman Smith, as- Juns 24, 1930 


1,759,724. Flushing valve. fio h A. White, signor to oague-Sprague Canoe ration, Lynn, R17,708. Document paper. Theodore J. Sny- 
assignor to The Moore and White Company, Mass. Filed Jan. 12, 1923. Renewed ept. 24, der, assignor to Sn myeee Document Protection Co., 
rao Pa. Filed June 16, 1928, 7 claims. 1926. 20 claims. (Cl. 93-36). oem In. Fil Jan, 23, 1930. Original No. 


1,762,703. Box and method of making same. 727,912, dated Sept. 10, 1929, 2 claims. (CI 
May 27, 1930 Harry Bridgman Smith, assignor to Hoague- o1-67 95). f 
AY Sprague Corporation, Lynn, ass. Filed Jan. 1,765,419. Envelope machine. Harold J. Gos., 
1,760,042, Process for bleaching textile fibers re 1923. Renewed Sept. 24, 1926. 6 claims. assignor to The International Paper Box Machine 


by means of ozone. Emilio Crespi, Crespisur- (C1. 93-36). Company, Nashua, N. H. Filed June 16, 1928. 

rAdda, Italy, and Marius Paul Otto, Paris, 1,762,704, Box blank and box. Harry Bridg- 9 claims. (Cl. 93-62). 

France. Filed Nov. 30, 1926. 6 claims. (CI. man Smith, assignor to Hoague-Sprague Corpora- 1,765,420, Machine for making set-up boxes. 

8-2). tion, Lynn, Mass. Filed Jan. 22, 1927. 18 Harold J. Goss, assignor to The International 
aS Apparatus for manufacturing carbon claims. (Cl. 229-32). Paper Box Machine Company, Nashua, 


Harol A, ixon, assignor to 1,762,928, Water-resistant r. George Filed Sept. 28, 1928. 8 claims. (Cl. 93-51). 
Columbia Ribbon and Coen Manufacturing james Manson, Hawkesbury, ntario, Canada. 1,765,515. ‘Coated Core and method of and 
er (A Inc., Glen Cove Y. Filed Apr. iled Mar. 14, 1927. 11 claims. (Cl. 21). apparatus for applying the coating thereto. 

3 claims. (Cl. b1.5 50). 1,762,929. Method of treating paper ue to arold Barnard itfield, assignor to Western 
1,760,446. Process of badbiate building blocks. obtain paper of improved water resistance. Electric Company, Incorporated, New: Yors, N. 
Max Skolnik, assignor to Insolo Holding Com- Geor _ Tee Manson, Hawkesbur Ontario, Y. Filed Mar. 19, 1929. 20 claims. (Cl. 92-41). 
pany, Mintiespolis, Minn. Filed Nov. 19, 1928. Cana Filed Mar. 14, 1927. ot (Cl. 1,765,533. Method of and apparatus for coating 
6 claims. 92- cores. Helgo -y, beg assignor to 
1,760,510. Spra raving apparatus for rag catchers, 1,762,930. Art of paper making. George J. Western Electric y, Incorporated, New 
Harvey E. Marvel, assignor to S. F. Bowser and Manson, Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada. iled York, N. Y. Filed Feb. 16, 1929. 11 claims. 
Company, Inc., Fort | Ind. Filed June Oct, 24,1927, 30 claims. (Cl 92-21). Water- (Ch 92-41). 
3, 1927. 9 claims. (Cl. 141-12). proofing with rosin and an encysted water-proof- 1,765,560. Process for the recovery of sodium 
1,760,511. pagcorens ndgeratan for beater ing agent. gulghite from spent sulphite liquors. Pierre Al- 
tubs. Harvey Marvey, assignor to S. F. 1,762,931. Greaseproof paper or paper which x Barbou, re to Societe ae et Cie, 
Bowser and Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. retains’ its strength in contact with grease. Faris, | aon iled Jan. 12, 1927, 2 claims. 
Filed June 27, 1927. 9 claims. (1. 214-113). Geor James ‘anson, Hawkesbury, C Ontario, ba 24s, ao? - es a men z 
% aper-bag machine. ilham 
17enee. A ave > pnt fas - Tt Filed Mar. 14, 1927, ame Buchanan, assignor. i A Ls ex Paps? B 
pparatus for a ing binders an - . mpany, Cincinnati, io i u 
the’ like to per hood vB other articles. 1,763,532. Refining engine. Hermann Mallickh, 2 claims. (Cl. 93-33). 4 3 


Wil Duren, Rheinland, Germany, Filed May 28, 
wi at a het , RL pierces assignor 1928 *s enone CL. 92.22). 1,765,571. Method and apparatus for making 


lath material. John W. Edson, Herbert S. Stone 


Filed May 4, 1927, 10 claims. (Cl. 91-44). June 17, 1930 and David B. ‘Arnold, assignors to Eastern Ex- 
1,760,923 . Paper drier. John Warren_Ved- : ‘ ng ® Metat Company, Cambrites,, eee: Filed 
der, assignor to Rice, Barton and Fales, Incor- 1,763,653. Resin-coated pulpboard. Harold C Rept 1928. 33 claims. (Cl. 40). 
rated, cegeotes, Mass. Filed July 25, 1928. Harvey and Hubert L. Becher, Trenton, N. J. 568, 346i; ‘Adhesive and Sotbed. of its man- 
claims. (Cl. 34-48). Web drier. Filed June 14, 1926. 2 claims. (Cl. 154-459). ufacture. Louis Fackler, gouignet to oe 
1,761,051. Deckling machine, Wilfrid J. 1,763,691. Stock regulator. William P. Feeney, Hall and Company, wie New Yor! F 
Rivard, Feeding Hills, Mass. Filed Jan. 30, Manistee, Mich. Filed Aug. 5, 1929. 6 claims. 29, 27. 4 claims. (cL 
1929. 9 claims. (Cl. 92-68). (Cl, 92-46). 1,765, b74. Insulating paper. Reed P. Rose and 
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Harold .E. Cude, assignor to General Rubber 


1,766,096. Shest material and method of mak- ton, Mass. Filed May 24, rene renewed Dec, 


pany, wl York, N. Y. Filed July 30, ing the same. Edward L. Benedict, Pittsburgh, 29, 1927. 13 claims. (Cl. 
1927 4° cla -—_. Ken 92-21). Pa. Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 1 claim. (Cl. 92. 1,767,539. Process of making composition 
1,765,777, gs for saturating fibrous ma- 40). boards and the like and apparatus therefor. Wil- 
terial. "August Schutte, assignor to The Flint- 1, ‘766, 105. Support for paper rolls ve: id like. liam H, Mason, assignor to Masonite Corporation, 
Boston, Mass. Filed Sept. 5, Arthur W. Cole, assignor to Rex Com- Laurel, Miss. Filed Nov. 20, 1926. 33 claims. 


1925. 6 claims. (Cl. 91-46). pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1,769,778. Method of saturating fibrous ma- 2 claims. (Cl. 242-55.2). 
1,766,251. Means for handling wet wall board proescts. Ralph. 


terial. August E. Schutte, assignor to The Flint- 


kote’ Company, Boston, piape. Filed Sept. 18, and the like. Robert M. 


Filed July" BO, 1928. ; é 
1,767,543. Process of bleaching cellulose 
H. McKee, Earl H. Morse and 


Greenleaf, assignor to hilip Edwar Rollhaus, assignors to Pilot La- 


1925S. 10 claims. (Cl. 91-68 Plastoid Rroanets, Inc., Los Angeles, Calit. Filed boratory, Inc., Arlington, N. J. Filed Feb, 15, 
1,765,779. Sheet-winding machine, Ethil Ton- Apr. 21, 1927. 2 claims. (Cl. 41). 1928. 7 claims. (CL 8-2). 

nelli, assignor to The Pairpoint Corporation, New 1,766, 256. End closing and hae means 1,767,662. Process of. treating Cellulose to pro- 

Bedford, ass. Filed Aug. 8, 1928. 17 claims. for fabric rolls. Jens P. Nielsen, eee Til. duce vulcanized fiber and the like. R. Fut. 

(Cl. 93-79). Filed Dec. 29, 1927. 2 claims. (Cl. 206-59). ton, assignor to The Koppers Company. Rs riled 
1,765,800. Method of and apparatus for mak- 1,766,257. ‘End closing and protecting means Mar, 16, 1927. 7 claims. (Cl. 8-20). 


. Overbury, as- 


ing strip hinges Frederick 
i ee Mass. Richer, Chicago, Ill. 


lintkote Company 


for fabric rolls. Jens P. Nielsen and yoseeh R. 1,767,663. Process of treating Fabeic. Robert 
Filed Dec. 22, 192 A : 


Fulton, assignor to The Kopper Ae ek 


Filed Aug. 16, 1926. 7 claims. (Cl. 9 claims. (Cl. 206-59). Filed June 7, 1927. 6 claims. (Cl. 91-68). 
1,765,834. Machine for making aaP ons , 1,766,302. Adhesive paper and the manufacture 1,767,787. Variable speed- -gear transmission, 
P. Hepper, assignor to The Patent and Licencing of same. John Muir, London, England, Filed Daniel 'R. Francis, assignor to The Waterbury 
bor ration, Boston, Mass. Filed Feb. 21, 1924. June 15, 1928. 1 claim. (Cl; 91-68). 


1 claim. (Cl. 164-65). 1,766,446 
1,765,839. Composition board. Lester Kirsch- Winkler, Chicago. Ill. 
braun, assignor to The Flintkote Company, Bos- claims. (Cl. 229-71). 


ton, Mass. Filed Jan. 24, 1927. 3 claims, (Cl. 1,766,420. Paper-cup- ooking machine. Edwin Tool Compan Waterbury, Conn, 
154-45.9). G. "Wessman and Henry A. St * 
Individual Drinking Cup Company Inc., oe 


1,765,860. Liner board or paper. Albert L. 


Tool Company, bt ad od has Filed Oct, 9, 


Window envelope. Walter T. Von 1926. 1 claim. (Cl. 
Filed Aug. 27, 1928. 2 


1,767,788, Driving» an for paper calenders. 
Daniel 'R. Francis, assignor to The Waterbury 
Filed June 
one, assignors tc 16, 1927, . claim. (Cl, 92-71) 


1,767,799. Means for forming paper bags or 


Clapp, Danvers, Mass. Filed Dec. 22, 1922. fu Pa, Filed Apr. 4, 1923. 171 claims, (Cl. 3-39). cardboard boxes. Ernst Hermann Jahne, as- 
claims. (Cl. 92-41). 1,766,817. Substitute for hard paper, B wend signor to the Firm ‘“Universelle’’ Cigaretten- 

1,765,861. Box toe. Albert L. Clapp, as- fiber and the like and a process for manufacturing maschinen-Fabrik J. C. Muller und Co., Dresden, 
signor to Beckwith Manufacturing Company, Bos- the same. Hans Friedlander and Arthur Janser, Germany. Filed June 19, 1929. 3 claims. (Cl. 
ton, pees. Filed Sept. 27, 1924. 6 claims. 51 


(cL 92-21). 1925. 1 claim. (Cl. 
1,765,862. Metal-coated peers articles and 


og wae Filed June 24, 
1,766,944, Bn Bin. of pulp. 


+87, 827. Manufacture of paper tubes, Wat- 


Francis G. son H. Woodford, assignor to Remington Arms 


method’ of making same. Albert L. Clapp, Dan- Rawling, assignor to The Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Inc., Brid wont. Conn. Filed July 5, 
81). 


vers, Mass. Filed July 16, 1926; renewed Mar. 
18, 1930. 7 claims, 1, 204-8). 

1,765,928. Process and apparatus for produc- 
ing paper sleeves and coils with reenforcements Cumper, Chicago, IIl. 
wound around. Christian Majer, Tubingen = claims. (Cl. 72-116) 
many. Filed July 30, 1928. 2 claims. (C1. 


1). 

1,766,000. Pulp-stock vat. Howard Parker as- Age & 
signor to Brown Company, Berlin, N. H Filed 92-49). 
Nov. 22, 1928. 13 claims, (C1. 92-43). 

1,766,034. End mg | for fabric rolls. Jens ornamental paper. 
P. Nielsen and Joseph R. Richter, _— o, Ill. 
Filed Nov. 30, 1927. 2 claims. (Cl, =a). nah, Wis. 

eat 


1,766,982. - Thi ate sonnei board. Harry A. 


1,767,088. Press- roil drive. Walter W. Metcalf, 
Hoosick Falls and Joseph Brown, Middle vem 
Filed June 17, 


1,767,252. Apparatus fer fie meneecase g 
Bright, assignors to ead Rieunte Ginenony, Seo. and Granville R. Zecher, ane ee? Ohio Filed 


Filed Apr. 1, 1926; renewed Jan. June 27, 1928. 15 claims. (Cl 


Filed Jan. 21, 1929. 1927. 14 claims. (C1. 
1,767,889. Paper- Soshing machine. ervey 3. 
Jurgensen, Thorold, Ontario, — Filed Nov 
Jan. 30, 1928. 3 16, 1927. 1 claim. (CL. : 

1,768,088. Control pilosa for paper-making 
machines. Darcy E. Lewellen, Columbus, Ind., 
and Granville R. "zecher, Middletown, a Filed 


1929. 9 claims. (Cl ‘Apr, 23, 1928. 13 claims. (Cl. 


1,768,325. Control mechanism for popes. making 
machines. Darcy E. Lewellen, Columbu nd., 


1,766,082. Method of conserving i 23, 1928. 12 claims. (c. 92-40). 1,768,407. Keathlned slitting and winding _ma- 
and‘ pulp from pulp-drying machines. Sigurd 1,767,532. Method of making continuous water- chine. "Robert McC. Johnstone, assignor to Cam- 
Norman, Newberg, reg. Filed Jan. 29, 1929. roof sheets and product thereof, Lester Kirsch- eron Machine. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 


1 claim. (Cl. 92-38). 


raun, assignor to The Flintkote Company, Bos- Aug. 29, 1924. 2 claims. (Cl. 164-65). 


Bond Strength Testing 
Rothschild, Wis., Si 22, 1930 
Dear Mr. Macdonald: 

In a paper’ given at the 1930 annual meeting of TAPPI, 
Messrs. Sutermeister and Porter suggested a method for test- 
ing the “splitting strength” of light weight papers. This 
brought to mind a test developed by the writer about five 
years ago for determining the “bond strength” in cylinder and 
other heavy weight papers. At the suggestion of Mr. Suter- 
meister we are presenting a brief outline of this test with the 
thought that it may be desirable to have all the factors more 
thoroughly investigated and standardized if the test is to be 
generally adopted. 

Those who have had experience with cylinder machine sheets 

know only too well the difficulties often’ encountered in their 
manufacture. In test liner peeling of the liner from the filler, 
railroads, blows and easy scuffing are often marks of poor 
bonding between the various moulds of stock. In laminated 
wall boards corner splitting is one very annoy.ng defect which 
usually shows up only after the. various plies have been com- 
bined too late to correct the bond in the single ply sheet; and 
in various other types of board similar weaknesses may be 
traced back to lack of adequate bonding in the sheet. 
. The method as developed by us consists of gluing a 2” x 2” 
sample of the board securely between two blocks of wood, 
allowing the combination to set for two hours under a weight 
of six pounds. At the end of that time the bond strength is 
determined by attaching the upper block to a fixed support and 
applying a load to the lower block unt.] the break occurs. Then 
this load is weighed and the bond strength calculated to a basis 
of pounds per square inch. 

In our first experiments we used metal blocks but found 
that they were not entirely satisfactory for adherence to the 

1“New Wrinkles in Paper Testing,” by E. Sutermeister and L. W. Porter. 


Presented at annual meeting of TAPPI, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
February 18, 1930. 
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board; and that it was inconvenient to clean the adhesive from 
the blocks. We therefore made use of seasoned white pine 
blocks, one surface of which had been carefully planed and 
sanded. A quantity of these was prepared at one time and kept 
on hand, so that new blocks could be employed for each test. 

Believing that a water-soluble adhesive might impart undue 
moisture to the board and thereby weaken the bond we made 
a comparison between “N” brand Silicate (Philadelphia Quartz 
Co.) and a cellulose-derivative cement (duPont Cement No. 
5426). The results indicate that silicate gives a higher test 
after a short “set” but that either adhesive the bond strength 
increases with lengthened period of setting. 

Following are a few results obtained by the foregoing method: 


Type of board Bond strength 


(pounds oy sq. inch) 
ee STN 5 ca csidk a'b'couss 5 Veiled h bac ort UN See 19.4 

Ue WO ME si cc dip decsdtudes sxe bs teenaxwcaes 11. 
‘Be. ETERETELEPEEETE LET PEL EP PT Trt ee 1 
PROCS GNSS Kraehe BaD oo. ec cccevdsvcsers vintners 


It will be observed that this method detects differences in 
runs of the same kind of board, which might otherwise not 
be noted. It is also interesting to note that these results are 
substantially lower than Sutermeister’s for thin paper—part 
of which is undoubtedly due to the difference in method of test- 
ing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN ABRAMS 
MarATHON Paper Mitts Company 


Wood Pulp Prices in Sweden Decline 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 23, 1930.—Domestic prices of wood 
pulp in Sweden up to the middle of June were marked by a de- 
cline in the minimum price of easy bleaching sulphite and strong 
sulphate pulps and in the maximum price of the latter in compari- 
son: with the previous two weeks, according to Consul General 


John Ball at Osborne. 
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Plotting and Budgeting 


Profit, in its real meaning is a service charge, which buyers are 
willing to pay for development and knowledge and skill in the 
manufacturing of the merchandise to supply the needs and wants 
of mankind. Losses will not be considered for they would 
clearly indicate violations of the economic law. 

The function of the Profit Department is—The attainment of 
adequate and regular profits, through—lst, determining; 2nd, 
planning, and 3rd, controlling the making of the required excess 
of the income dollar over the outgo dollar, then standardizing 
the relationships of the cost factors in the outgo dollar, the re- 
sults of which must be reflected quantitatively in the financial 
records of the company. 

Our objective, therefore, becomes the making of adequate and 
regular profits in order to render service. If the making of 
this excess is left to chance, or accident, it is more than likely 
that there will be an excess of outgo over income. 

Profits “required” by this business will be the element we will 
plan and control. Business is but two things, income and outgo. 
Income from the sale of products, is the keynote of our business, 
for there must be receipts before there can be disbursements. 

The outgo dollar, properly considered, automatically gives us 
the control of costs to the extent that we have standard costs. 
If we assume that 6 cents of the income dollar is the required 
profit, which in some way must be retained by the business—and 
this is the purpose of profit planning and control—then we 
establish cost controls or standards as to outgo covering the 
business as a whole. 

As our financial records, balance sheets, income statements, 
and cost reports constitute our business log book, our progress, 
our results and the attainment of our profit objective are reflected 
here. Shorn of all excuses, arguments, and reasons for failure, 
these records contain the cold, hard facts as to performance on 
the part of all in the employ of the company. These records 
constitute the measuring stick of our profit-making. If read 
properly, these records become alive with meaning. 

The questions now demanding an answer are: lst.—What are 
the profits required by this business? 2nd.—Profits on what unit 
of measure? 

We will take up the second question first—profits on net worth 
(as invested capital) are informative only. Profit on sales in- 
come is not the important thing. Profit on “capital employed” is 
the true measure of earnings. — 

Capital employed, or the real investment is the total of the 
assets, less reserves for depreciation, bad debts, idle funds, etc. 
The liability side of the books shows the source of this capital em- 
ployed. For measuring the results of the business in an entirety, 
then, the best gauge of over-all results is to relate profits to 
capital employed. 

4 Excerpt from a series of articles by C. B. Knoeppel, presented by F. L. 
Brown, Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich., at Kalamazoo Local Division 


Meeting of Cost Department of American Paper and Pulp Association, Satur- 
day, May 25. 


Profit on sales income is relative; on investment it is absolute; 
on sales income it can be variable; on capital employed it should 
be constant. Turnover of sales to capital employed should there- 
fore, govern the profit on sales. For example—10 per cent = 
necessary profit needed by company. 


$2,000,000 Sales 10% 
apg RUN = 2;—— = 5% necessary profit on sales. 
1,000,000 Cap. 


2 
500,000 Sales 1 10% 
——— = ; - = 20% necessary profit on sales. 
1,000,000 Cap. 2 2 


Referring to the first question, what are the profits required? 

I can take $1,000,000 and invest it in good stocks and bonds 
and, by diversification and ordinary care in watching the market, 
make approximately 6 per cent annually on my principal. 

To enter into business, we not only must continue to earn 6 
per cent on the investment, but, we must do much better. Why? 
Because risks, uncertainties, energy, time, effort, thought, worry, 
management of highest order necessary enter into business. The 
compensation necessary for this return is from one and one-half 
to three times the going rate in good stocks and bonds. Using 
6 per cent normal or 9% to 18% with average of 13% per cent. 

This is necessary in order to pay interest on borrowed capital; 
to provide for excess of other outgo over other income; income 
taxes; dividends, common and preferred; safe expansion; ex- 
traordinary repairs, additions to surplus and protection against 
contingencies. The profit ranges, therefore are; Deadline point 
6 per cent; Minimum 9 per cent; Mean or Std. 13.5 per cent; 
Maximum 18 per cent. 

I will not go into detail or attempt to give a complete analysis 
of the procedure of securing the necessary data as to income 
cr outgo, other than to touch the high points a little further 
along in this discussion, but will try to show you briefly how 
income and outgo is usually figured and how it should be figured 
under budget plan. 

The formula usually found in business is—Sales — (material 
+ labor + overhead) = profits? if any. 

The planning and control of profit by the modern company 
will reverse this formula: 


Old Method Modern Method 
hat 4 heen seis cane 1.00 ° 1.00 
Ss caver saved cee seeene Ven 
WL Sd 0s Codd cteesdvadeae 10 
EE \c0Ns ceed aucecc 1.00 -90 
PTE. «0 0 6 600 96 08% dure'e ware .14 
BE cease verctovce 1.00 -76 
Ws cnbiVadecn'ee sees -32 .29 
RE On64 be o-cb R640 csccse ed 18 .50 13 42 
ORCC CLC. -50 .34 
Variable overheads 
Se Mr Wades ccwesess .20 14 
[ 4 2 ae .10 04 
SR a ere re .25 55 .09 .27 
TS et. a CPPLEE CEC EE — .05 + .07 
Net loss or profit .......... — .05 + .17 
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Importance of Financial Records 


The financial records are the starting point and the finishing 
line in the profit race. The first step is to review the balance 
sheets for the years 1925-1929 inclusive. The reason for this is, 
that as you already know, business travels in cycles of from 3 
to 5 years. For each of these years you will, after careful 
analysis of the assets, determine the working capital for each 
year. The working capital will consist of the assets, less reserves 
for bad debts, and depreciation, unused plant and Real Estate 
and excess funds not needed in the business and invested in 
marketable securities, etc. Be sure and determine the correct 
figure. This is very important for “Capital Employed” is to 
be .the profit base. 

Next comes the compilation of the income sheets in detail for 
the same years; with these figures and the determined figure of 
capital employed before you, you can draw up comparisons be- 
tween years, financial relationships can be determined, various 
analysis developed, trends and tendencies noted, and a general 
idea formed of the probable results for 1930. 

Before going further, I would like to call your attention to 
the importance of properly dividing the balance sheets and income 
statements. An actual case will bring out what I mean: 

“The concern in question had capital employed of $1,740,939. 
Profits for the year in question amounted to $68,345. Profit 
return on the investment was 3.92 per cent (it was not justifying 
its existence as a business). Yet, the financial statement was 
one of the best ever reviewed. Clearly, something was wrong. 
The balance sheets and income statements were divided so las to 
picture the two sides of the business—the operating side (manu- 
facturing and selling), and the financial side (marketable se- 
curities and secured loans). The $1,740,939 in total assets became 
$1,286,541 in operating assets, and $454,398 in financial assets. 
Liabilities were correspondingly divided. The income statement 
told the real story. The same division showed $34,162 in financial 
profits, or 7.53 per cent on the financial assets; with only $34,183 
in operating profits or 2.66 per cent on the operating assets. 
Needless to say, it did not require much selling to force a clear- 
cut division in the books between the operating and financial 
sides, so that the two kinds of business could be revealed 
separately.” 


Requirements for Current Year 


It is assumed for this company, the figure for capital employed 
be $1,800,000.00 with the profit base determined, the next im- 
portant step is to develop the profit requirements for 1930. 

Past sales have shown an average profit return. Therefore, 
for a tentative volume of sales for 1930, based on the average 
sales for preceding years, the corresponding profits can be cal- 
culated, which may or may not be enough—usually not. 

Multiply the capital employed by 13.5 per cent as return, equals 
the standard profit requirement. This however, may be too much 
to expect for 1930, due to market conditions, etc. Reviewing the 
profit return for 1925-1929 and relating them to the corresponding 
capital employed, will show by how much the prior profits have 
fallen below or exceeded the 13.5 per cent on the investment. 

Finally, the profit requirement should be developed by taking 
the following into consideration: Interest on borrowed capital; 
Income taxes—State and Federal; Preferred Dividends; and 
Common Dividends. Necessary apportionments to come out of 


EXHIBIT “A” 
Sales Dollar Cost Dollar 

OE ck ccndend Sane ivee $960,000.00 .5333 -6166 
TE Gocco arkne Sextsusine 276,800.00 .1538 .1778 
Direct cost of sales ............ $1,236,800.00 6871 -7944 
i MD ot isns'os bes 0006 228,000.00 -1267 -1465 
ee 52,000.00 -0290 .0334 
Selling expensé .............4. 40,000.00 .0221 .0257 
Expense cost of sales .......... $320,000.00 .1778 -2056 
Total cost of sales .........,.. $1,556,800.00 -8649 1.0000 
POON PN Bes FEN cwescccesecss 243,200.00 .1351 


Gales Snoome .............00008 $1,800,000.00 1.0000 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
ESTIMATED COST BUDGET AND SALES DOLLARS 


Sales Dollar © Cost Dollar 

eee ew BOOT AT eT ere $960,000.00 .5333 -6166 
BEE WEE osc e sc ccccs sc tbutete 00 .1538 1778 
Direct cost of sales ............ $1,236,800.00 .6871 .7944 
Variable mfg. expense ......... $160,000.00 .0889 .1028 
Variable adm. expense ......... 20,000.00 011 .0128 
Variable selling expenses ....... 28,000.00 .015 ; 0180 
Detel washable ...s cscs ce HhR ee $208,000.00 .1156 .1336 
Total variable cost ............- $1,444,800.00 .8027 -9280 
Fixed mfg. expense ............ $68,000.00 .0378 .0437 
Fixed adm. expense ............ 32,000.00 .0178 .0206 
Fixed selling expense .......... 12,000.00 .0066 .0077 
Total fixed expense ........... $112,000.00 .0622 yh 
RS fo SE SS $1,£56,800.00 .8649 1.0000 
YE Se aT Pee $243,200.00 .1351 


SES MONS io cceiks chic be anbs $1,800,000.00 1.0000 


profits rather than surplus (depreciation having already been 
included in costs). What should be added to the surplus account? 


A review of this analysis will result in a profit objective for 
the year 1930, from the standpoint of the economic needs of the 
business. It is the profit requirement, whether the sales are 50 
per cent or 150 per cent of normal capacity. Making the profits 
required is distinctly another story, but at least the work starts 
with a target for all to shoot at. If misses are made—and there 
will be misses at first—plans are such as to show by whom and 
why they were made, which is the starting point for betterment. 


Income from Sales 


Another important phase of the work which now demands 
careful consideration is—What income from sales is necessary 
in 1930, in order that the profits from the sales of goods may 
equal the profit objective? A review of past sales will develop 
an average of yearly sales. What the turnover of sales to capital 
employed in the industry and business in question should be, 
will result in another sales requirement. 

Based on forecasts of economic services, bank letters, trade 
papers, and general opinions, another sales figure can be deter- 
mined. Then, there are the opinions of the sales department 
personnel, which should be taken into consideration. There is 
also the matter of market analysis which will develop an in- 
telligent sales objective. Finally, it is known (or should be 
known) what the plant can produce in the way of sales volume. 

From one or more of these seven ways of looking at the sales 
side, the following should be determined: 

1—What is the full limit of sales the business has plant 

capacity to produce, or 100 per cent manufacturing capacity. 

2—What is a fair standard of sales accomplishment, or 100 

per cent practical sales capacity. 

3—What sales can reasonably or normally be expected, which 

can be considered as the sales budget for 1930? 

With profit and sales requirements tentatively determined, the 
task now becomes one of budgeting the various elements in the 
sales dollar. 


Net income from sales ...........+.e.005 deeds $1,800,000 $1.0000 
Operating profits needed ..........ce eee eeeeenes 243,200 0.1350 
Cet CE BED vecdvcccescgetoiceccovcssdenne $1,556,800 $ .8650 


This calculation determines all the business can afford to spend 
as cost of sales—which automatically standardizes outgo allow- 
ances in total, if the required profits are to be made on the sales. 


Major Classifications of Outgo 


The major classifications of the outgo are next budgeted tenta- 
tively. This is done after a review of past results, and proper 
consideration of the present, based on studies and predetermin- 
ations, together with a series of conferences among pivotal 
executives who are to develop the outgo budgets. ' 

The comparative manufacturing statements for the years 1925- 
1929 is taken and the major elements of outgo would be budgeted. 
See Exhibit A. 
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As important as it is to know what the tentative budget is, 
it is equally important to know what the picture will be as to 
profits if sales fall to 65 per cent of capacity or attain 105 per 
cent of capacity. Forecasts are based on more or less definite 
premises, with budgets set accordingly. When conditions change, 
premises should change, and budgets be adjusted to suit. In 
other words, budgeting should be variable. 


Two Kinds of Costs 


There are two kinds of costs—Fixed costs and Variable costs. 
Fixed costs are of two kinds: 


1—Shut-down costs, which are incurred whether the business 
is operated or not, and are, therefore, without reference to 
volume, taxes, insurance, depreciation, etc. 

2—Nucleus costs, or costs to maintain a minimum organization 
and provide necessary facilities to carry on a going business 
—such as part of the costs for foremen, clerks, salesmen, 
executives, supplies, advertising, etc. All other costs are 
variable costs. 


Intelligent Analysis Necessary 


It is therefore necessary to make an intelligent analysis of 
these three kinds of costs, classified as fixed and variable. See 
Exhibit B. A large sheet should now be taken, with two-section 
columns for compilation of facts at 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 and 120 
per cent of practical sales capacity. In the left hand column 
would be posted the various items shown in the statement of 
figures just shown. In the right hand sections, the totals would 
be accumulated, to be used for charting purposes. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne Open at Yakima 


Negotiations have just been completed by Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne for the opening of a new Division at Yakima, Wash. 
Announcement of this location, the seventeenth in the wholesale 
distributing chain, was made by O. W. Mielke, head of the Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne interests in the Pacific Northwest. 

In charge of the new Division will be John M. Darnell who has 
been the company’s representative in this section for the past 
eight years. The office and warehouse is centrally located at 
107-109 South Second street and work has started at once on 
necessary alterations. 

As in the case of other divisions of the company, a general stock 
of paper, paper products and twines will be carried on hand in 
order to give paper buyers in the valley region the best possible 
service and attention. 

The territory to be served from the new division includes central 
Washington between Easton and the Columbia River and for many 
miles to the North and South. This territory which is the natural 
market center of the famous apple growing district has been en- 
joying a period of rapid development. 

According to Mr. Mielke the possibility of opening a Yakima 
branch has been under consideration by his company for some 
time. With Yakima there are now three divisions in the State of 
Washington, Seattle and Tacoma being the other two locations. 
In Oregon the company has offices in Portland, Salem and Med- 
ford while a branch of Portland is maintained at Boise. Divisions 
include San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland, Sacramento, 
San Jose, San Diego and Long Beach. Two divisions, one in 
Phoenix, and one in Tucson, are operated in Arizona. 

Not only is Blake, Moffitt & Towne one of the largest paper con- 
cerns in the jobbing trade, but is also one of the oldest pioneer 
institutions on the Coast. It is now celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary, having been founded in San Francisco in 1855. 

Considerable activity in the organization’s expansion has already 
marked the anniversary year—the most recent of which is the 
opening at Yakima, other events including the opening of new 
buildings for the Oakland, San Diego and Medford Divisions. 
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News of the Boston Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 21, 1930.—Arthur E. Ham & Sons have 
become the exclusive Boston agents for Mural Cover, a new line 
brought out by the Marvellume Company, Holyoke, Mass. This 
cover is very tough and durable in seven unusual shades . and 
moire finish. It is designed for use in loose-leaf catalog covers, 
and the lightweight grade may be employed for sectional dividers, 
fly-leaf requirements, French fold specimens, case-bound books, en- 
velopes and special work. 

Three representatives of the Storrs & Bement Company, Roger 
K. Vaughan, Donald Richardson and Sandys Clyde, attended the 
salesmen’s camp of the S. D. Warren Association at Cumberland 
Mills, Me., July 10, 11 and 12. 

The July catalog and price list of paper, cardboard and en- 
velopes of Rutter & McNaught, Inc., just out, contains ten more 
pages than the last previous one, issued in February, on account 
of the addition of new lines. The catalog is printed on Buff 
Preference Ledger. 

Miss Rachel Samuels has recently completed fifty years with 
the Storrs & Bement Company. The anniversary was observed 
by a fitting testimonial in the form of a substantial check from 
the company and by recognition. on the part of The McQuillen 
Associates, an organization of the employees, of which Miss Sam- 
uels is a member. Miss Samuels is still active and on the job 
every day. 

The Deerfield Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass., which 
has an office in this city, is operating the plant to capacity and 
using every efiort to keep up with the delivery of orders at the 
desired time, 

The I. Lappin Wall Paper Company, Boston, has been incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $100,000; 1,000 shares of $100 
each. President, Isaac Lappin; treasurer, Albert Lappin, 10 Alton 
Court, Brookline, and Flora Lappin. 

Blair B. Stringfellow, Jr., New England representative of the 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., will 
leave to attend a sales meeting at the mill July 30 and 31. 

John H. Brewer, general manager of Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany, is passing a two weeks vacation at Falmouth, Mass., with 
his family. 


International Control of Raw Materials 

The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., has just 
issued “International Control of Raw Materials,” by Ben- 
jamin B. Wallace and Lynn R. Edminster. 

The unequal distribution of raw materials among the nations 
of the world has given rise to some of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the field of international relations. In spite of the 
growing economic interdependence of nations there has been in 
recent years a marked increase of restrictions upon access to 
essential materials, especially materials of which the produc- 
tion is highly localized. These restrictions and the constant 
fear of their further extension have been a source of increasing 
anxiety and friction and hence a disturbing factor in the main- 
tenance of peaceful international relations. 

This volume deals with a particular phase of the problem; 
namely, government control of exports. It shows, by analysis 
of typical cases, the objects, methods, and results of control. 
It describes the policy of the United States in regard both 
to its own raw materials and to restrictions imposed by other 
countries. It reveals the inadequacy of any purely national 
approach as a remedy for the situation, such, for example, as 
a policy of economic retaliation. It analyzes the international 
issues raised by the controls and it discusses principles and 
machinery that might be utilized in adjusting international 
controversies in this field. The price is $3.50. 
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SUMMARY 

Laeapete paper 

eee 
Paper hangings .. » 
ESE sch. bvobbnconbesetheee¥n 
Printing paper 
ne”... ssevebvasheseseek 1 ble., 4 cs. 
eS vad. 6 hiccucuvdsua hea 17 bls., 79 cs. 
NE ho cc ducédaksSacces caken tne 1 cs 
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CIGARETTE PAPER 
American Tobacco Co., La  Bourdonnais, 


Bordeaux, 800 cs. 
H. H. Strauss, Collamer, Havre, 60 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Schmidt & Pritchard, Berlin, Bremen, 1 ble. 
C. Grimmer & Son, Berlin, Bremen, 2 bls. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Majestic, Southamp- 
ton, 2 bls. : 
. E. Bernard & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


A. L. Diament & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


C. Grimmer & Son, Bremen, Bremen, 1 ble. 

F. Emmerich, Adriatic, Liverpoul, 2. cs. 
5 bls. 

Thomas & Pierson, Mauretania, Southampton, 
1 cs. 

PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Minetonka, London, 
bls., 2 cs. : 
W. H..S. Lloyd & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 


~“ 


3 trusses. ‘ 4 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Samaria, Liverpool, 
4 bls. 

F. L. Kramer & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
6 


cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 1 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
Southampton, 6 blis., 1 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
74 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Karlsruhe, Brem- 
en, 949 rolls. 

Lunham & Reeve, Lagaholm, Kotka, 352 rolls. 

——, Chickasaw, Kotka, 367 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 57 
cs. 

Armour & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 76 
rolls. 

Baldwin Paper Co., Berlin, Bremen, 39 cs. 

. Steiner, Bremen, Bremen, 4 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
7 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Westernland, Antwerp, 52 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 16 cs. 

ee Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 23 


Mauretania, 


. N. Fairbanks, Mauretania, Southampton, 5 
cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Steffens, Jones Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 4 
cs 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., Westernland, Ant- 
werp, 1. ble. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 17 bls. 
E. Fougera & Co., La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
cs. 
DRAWING PAPER ; 
J. Henschel, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Berlin, Bremen, 6 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
. E. Bernard & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
Strype, Chickasaw, Helsingfors, 54 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 24 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill Co., Berlin, Bremen, 5 cs 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Westernland, Antwerp, 7 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, "Westernland, Ant- 
werp, 66 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
}: Gavin, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
. Gavin, Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
a. 
Globe Shipping Co., Collamer, Havre, 3 cs. 
Tiffany & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 2 cs. 
. N. Fairbanks, Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 
2 es. 
PAINTED PAPER 
Guaranty Trust Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Tamm & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 28 cs. 
H. W. Robinson Co., Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 73 cs. 
Coenca, Morrison Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 
Saentis, Inc., Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Paris, Havre, 8 cs. 
Guerlin. Inc., Paris, Havre, 7 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 1 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Drottningholm, -—, 
44 bls. rags. 
American Express Co., Carmania, London, 45 
bls. rags. 
C. R. Spence & Co.,, New York City, Bristol, 
110 bls. rags. 
Baring Bros. & Co., New York City, Bristol, 
163 bls. rags. 
——, Statendam, Rotterdam, 32 bls. old can- 
vas. . 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Adriatic, Liver- 
pool, 28 bls. paper stock. 
Chase National Bank, Chickasaw, Leningrad, 
228 bis. rags. 
——, Californie, Dunkirk, 12 bls. rags. 
Giaranty Trust Co., Californie, Havre, 189 
bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Californie, Havre, 44 bls. rags. 
A. Kessler, Californie, Havre, 44 bls. rags. 
R. M. Gray, Inc., Gourko, Antwerp, 151 bls. 
flax waste. 
G. W. Millar & Co., 
bls. flax thread waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Gourko,: Antwerp, 280 
bls. flax waste. 
W. Steck & Co., Gourko, Antwerp, 130 bls. 
jute card waste. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Gourko, Antwerp, 106 bls. 
rags. 
irving Trust Co., Gourko, Antwerp, 172 bls. 
bagging. 


Gourko, Antwerp, 95 
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Irving Trust Co., Collamer, Dunkirk, 120 bls. 

paper stock. 
Birkenstein & Son, Nordvard, Barcelona, 

105 bls, rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
Barcelona, 278 bls. rags. 
, Nordvard, Genoa, 86 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, , 63 dis. 
rags. 


Nordvard, 


OLD ROPE 

Brown Bros. & Co., United States, Copen- 
hagen, 100 coils. 

rown Bros. & Co., New York City, Bristol, 
80 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
48 coils. 

\f Steck & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 48 
coils. 

International Trust Co., Estrella, Barcelona, 
39 coils. 


Westernland, Antwerp, 


CHINA CLAY 


English China Clays Sales Corp., Adriatic, 
Liverpool, 140 bags. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
ag enon? Trading Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 54 
s 


WOOD FLOUR 
The Burnet Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
102 bags. * 
The Burnet Co., 


Statendam, Rotterdam, 500 
bags. 


WOOD PULP 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., United States, Oslo, 
150 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., United States, Oslo, 
1125 bls. wood $y , 224: tons, 

Chemical Ban R Trust Co., United States, 
Oslo, 175 bls. sulphite, 31 tons, 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Drottningholm, 
ons 600 bls. sulphate. 

E. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, M05 bls. dry soda pulp. 

hase National Bank, Wyndyke, Archangel, 
3341 cords wood pulp. ‘ 

Irving Trust Co., Berlin, Bremen, 330 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Lagerloet panting Co., Lagaholm, Wiborg, 170 
bls. sulphat 

eg “Trading Co., Lagaholm, Wiborg, 160 
bls. 7 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 1520 
bls. sulphite. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Lagaholm, Stock- 
holm, 2500 bls. sulphate. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
600 bls. sulphite, 100 tons. 

Stora, Kopperberg Corp., Schenectady, Skut- 
skar, 125 bls. wood p 
, Asta, Chandler, P5075 bls. sulphite, 1740 


Schenectady, Wallvik, 


tons, 


, Chickasaw, Tolkis, 185 bls. sulphite, 37 
tons 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19th, 1930 


Castle & Overton, Inc., New York City, Bristol, 
114 bls. rags, 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Wiborg, 
11632, bls. sulphite; 647 bls. wood pulp boards. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Lagaholm, ——, 500 
bls, sulphate. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Nordvard, Genoa, 
90 bis. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., Nordvard, Genoa, 301 bls. 
fleshings. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Nordvard, Marseilles, 
63 coils old rope. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Pickles Drying Regulator 


WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES 


The test costs you 


Buckland, Conn. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


50 STATE ST., ANSONIA, CONN. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY: 


Paper and Board Calenders—Chilled 
Iron Rolls for Various Purposes— 
Roll Grinders, Roll Calipers—Coat- 
ing, Saturating, Silicating, Paraffin- 
ing, and Waxing Machines — Hy- 
draulic Pulp Dehydrating Presses, 
Calender Roll Recovering Presses. 
aoe. vee CATALOGUE, 


Roll Grinding Machines: Two-Wheel Roll 
Grinding Machines with swing rest and 
cam type crowning device always produce 
an absolutely accurate and correct shape; 
noted for efficiency and low-grinding 
costs. List of installations on request, 
with sizes and specifications. 


NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 


Top—Biggs Welded Rotary 

Digester. Second—Biggs Riv- 

eted Rotary Digesters. Third 

—Biggs tandard Cylinder 

Rotary Bleaching Boilers. 

Bottom — Biggs Tumbling 
Digester. 


Biggs Builds 

Welded Globe Rotary 
Digesters 

Riveted Globe Rotary 
Digesters 

Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers 

Tumbling Digesters, 
Welded or Riveted 

Stationary Vertical 
Digesters, Welded 
or Riveted 

Penstocks 

Pipe Lines, Welded or 
Riveted 

Welded or Riveted 
Steel Plate Con- 
struction of Every 
Description. 

Write for our folder, 


“Unusual Steel Plate 
Construction” 


The Biggs Boiler 


Works Company 
East Buchtel Avenue 
~ * Akron, Ohio 


New York Detroit Chicago 


Perforated Metal Screens — 


For Pulp and Paper Mills FQ eeee 


@eeeeeeve2ce 
@eeesoeeneece 


a 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
unched for Centrifugal and 
otary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
etc. 065" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


eeeeeneeesee 
@eeeeeeeo ee & 
@eeeeeoeee0sce 
@eeeeoeeooeaee@ 
@eeeeeeeee 


Agitators 
Water 
Storage 
Riffle 
Boxes 
Towers. 


The largest Woolford Wood Tank for the Paper Industry, 486,000 Galions. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


PASCHALL PO PHILADELPHIA—Office and Factory—Darby, Pa. 
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Imports of Paper 


and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 60) 


Philadelphia "National Bank, Nordvard, Barce- 
lona, 163 bis. foes. oer - NORFOLK IMPORTS 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Nordvard, 
Barcelona, 74 bls. rags. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19th, 1930 


Bulkley, Dunton ,.& Co., Lagaholm, ——1500 
bls. sulphate. . 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Nordvard, ——, 69 bls. WEEK ENDING JULY 19th, 1930 
rags. Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Wiborg, vs hb : 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Estrella, , 24 bis. 2312 bls, sulphite. ——, Chickasaw, Kotka, 620 bls. sulphite. 
rags. a or Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 149 , Chickasaw, Tolkis, 2600 bls. sulphite, 
E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Tomalva, » 148 bis, TOUS Mews peamt. 527 tons. 
we Pen te Fee Fomelve ° de tone & Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 223 iad & Pierce, Ltd. Chickasaw, Stockholm, 
’ rolls news print. 1800 bls. sulphite, 227 tons. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Harburg, ——, 68 bls. Old ominion Paper Co., Inc., Lagaholm, National City Bank, Californie, Dunkirk, 293 
bagging; 109 bls. ‘rags. Kotka, 101 rolls, 99-bls., 73 pkgs paper. bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., London Corporation, Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 570 J. orne, Collamer, Havré, 6 cs. writing 
——, 118 coils old rope. bls. sulphate. paper. 


American Writing Salesmen To Meet July 31 


The American Writing Paper Company sales force will meet 
at Holyoke on July 31 for a three’day convention. Men will come 
from all branch office points, from as far away as San Francisco. 
At this meeting will be discussed many new and aggressive plans, 
as laid out by officials of the Company, for an increasingly wide 
distribution of Eagle-A Papers during the year 1931. 

The first two days of the convention will be entirely devoted to 
business. On Saturday, all will attend the Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment and Field Day of the Eagle-A Organization, which has 
become a regular affair for the employees of the Company, always 
falling on the Saturday of so-called “shut-down week” in Holyoke, 
when the water is out of the canals and necessary repairs and 
clean-ups are being made in the water-power systems all over 
town. 

This is the first year that the out-of-town men have been able 
to participate in this affair, so that everyone is looking forward 
to a party which, this year, will be jollier than ever on account 
of their presence. 

On Saturday night the convention will wind up with a dinner 
party. Anyone who is acquainted with the wonderful esprit de 
corps pervading the big Eagle-A Family, as led by their President 
Sidney ‘L. Willson, will readily appreciate what this convention 
means to those who are privileged in taking part. Mr. Willson 
is always present at all sessions at these conventions, work or 
play, arid enters intensively into all of them which adds greatly 
to the interest and enjoyment of the whole occasion for his many 
associates and admirers throughout the Company. 

Those in charge of the business meetings are—Vice-Presidents 
Madden and Ewing, ‘and Assistant General Sales Manager Mc- 
Dougall. 


To Survey Possible Uses of Waste Wood 


PotspaMm, N. Y., July 21, 1930—A survey of New York to 
determine possible uses of waste wood is to be made by a woo 
utilization committee appointed by Secretary of Commerce Lamont. 
The survey will be made under the direction of the national 
committee. which recently demonstrated that approximately 40,000 
carloads of wood are going to waste annually in North Carolina. 
‘The first move planned is to send out questionnaires to the 2,000 
or more wood using industries in the state for the purpose of 
finding out where the waste lies and the committee will then_try 
to find a market for it. 

The New York Development Association has announced plans 
for aiding in financing the survey which follows those recently 
made in other states. Governor Roosevelt will. serve as chairman 
of the committee on wood utilization and will be assisted by 
George W. Sisson, Jr., Potsdam; C. P. Setter, Cattaraugus; Ralph 
Taylor, Jamestown; Major H. S. Bemison, New York City; an1 
A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo. The committée will also be aided bv 
the New York State advisory committee. 


How New Eastern Rates Will Affect Watertown 


WaterTOwN, N. Y., July 21, 1930.—An example of the manner 
in which the recent Eastern class rates decision will affect the 
paper industry of this city is given by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
prominent attorney, who characterized the victory as a notable one 
for the entire Northern New York district. He represented the 
local Chamber. of Commerce and other interests at the many 
conferences before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As an illustration Mr. La Roe cited the effect the new rates 
would have on wrapping paper. The present rate on that com- 
modity from this city to Cleveland, Ohio, is thirty-four cents per 
one hundred pounds while the same rate applies to Cleveland 
from Rumford, Maine, a competitive point. Under the new scale 
the rate from .Watertown will-be twenty-six cents or lower while 
the rates from Rumford are increased to forty-one cents. This 
same principle applies to virtually all rates in and out of Water- 
town. While the rates in this section show reduction it is notice- 
able that those from New England competing points to where 
Northern New York paper manufacturers ship, are increased. 


Lumberjacks Busy in Vicinity of Potsdam 


PotspaM, N. Y., July 21, 1930.—A large force of lumberjacks 
is being steadily employed by the Sisson-White Company in this 
vicinity in filling contracts for a number of paper mills. About 
19,000 cords of pulpwood is being cut north of here and the entire 
amount will be skidded and drawn to the Raquette River early 
next November. The lumber operations now under progress in- 
sures a big drive on the river next spring and virtually the entire 
consignment will be shipped to the Unionville mill of the Raquette 
River Paper Company. The plant here has been using consider- 
able Russian pulpwood recently and the high quality of the product 
guarantees further importations from that source. 


To Work Five Days at Fort Edward 


Fort Epward, N. Y., July 21, 1930.~A new schedule went into 


effect at the local branch of the International Paper Company 
when ail employees started working five days a week. For some 
time past the big plant had been operating only four days because 
of the congested condition of the stock rooms but orders from 
the New York office resulted in the increased schedules. Whether 
or not the new arrangement is permanent couid not be ascertained 
but inasmuch as conditions in the paper industry have been show- 
ing improvement it is believed here that in a few weeks the entire 
mill will again be running on capacity schedules. 


Ehrenreich Paper Co. Formed 


Atianta, Ga., July 21, 1930.—Harry S. and Dena Levin Ehren-, 
reich today filed a petition for incorporation for a pefiod of 20 


years under the name of Ehrenreich Paper company, in the Superior 
court through Hester and Lewis, attorneys. The capital stock 
all ‘paid in is $10,000 with the right to increase to $25,000. 


Jul 
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(jwneunth & KING, 


PERFORATING CO. 


352 Fillmor 
Chi ilo. TI 


New York Office 
114 Liberty St 


Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 


361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 


Supplies for |e 


anufacturers} 


A teliable source of supply. 
Established for. 43 years. 


Write us your needs 


Mendelson Bros. 
Pa 
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GIANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 
BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS 
THREAD W 


This is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 
WITH A CAPACITY OF 3000 
Ibs. PER HOUR 
GIANT RAG CUTTERS HAVE 
CAPACITIES OF FROM 1 to & 


IANT 
Sess toms per hour. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 59 YEARS 
TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., ee Ont., Canada 
SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROP! 
R. J. Marx, iss-1s> Finsbury Pavement, FER E. Cc. 


Glens Falls Rolling Action Flat Screen 


CONSTANT EFFICIENCY, HIGH SCREENING 
CAPACITY AND CLEANER STOCK 


Troubles eliminated 
Toe Blocks 
Pound and Clatter 


Advantages given 
Smooth, Quiet Opera- 
tion 


Freedom from Repairs 


Diaphragm Distortion and Adjustments 


Variable Capacity Low Power Consump- 


Constant High Capacity tion 
Ask for descriptive bulletin 


GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


MANSFIELD, BOLTON & KENT 


Eastern Representative 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


TAYLOR 


SPIRAL RIVETED 


PIPE 


OFFERS THESE ADVANT 4GES: 


Lower cost than ordinary pipe. Less weight to erect and support. 
Every length made of copper alloy steel. flanges of forged steel, 
Hot dip zinc or no coatings ioc life long protection. Every length 
uniform and tes 
SIZES 8” TO 42” DIAM, LENGTHS UP 10 20 FT. CALV ANIZED. 
40 FT. ASPHALTED. 

SEND FOR SPIRAL PIPE CATALOG 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS . 
BOX 485 CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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By 


LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, July 23, 1930. 


Trading in the local paper market is gradually becoming more 
lively and demand for the various standard grades of paper is 
better than for some time past. With numerous inquiries around, 
sales forces of the leading paper organizations are generally op- 
timistic regarding the immediate future. Prices are holding to 
previously quoted levels, in most instances. 

There were no radical changes reported in the news print mar- 
ket during the past week. Production is being maintained by the 
manufacturers in about sufficient volume to take care of current 
needs and the output is being freely absorbed by the publishers. 
Stocks at the mills are not excessive. Prices are holding to the 
schedule which has prevailed for some time past. 

The position of the paper board market is practically unchanged. 
Box board is in moderately active demand for the season. The 
price situation remains unsatisfactory. Fine papers are in sea- 
sonal request and tissues are going forward at a satisfactory pace. 
The coarse paper market is somewhat irregular but no further 
price revisions have beea reported. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in. the ground wood market, although trading 
is light at present. Offerings of both domestic and mechanical 
pulp are about sufficient to meet current requirements. Shipments 
against contract are going forward in normal value for the time 
of year. Prices reinain steady and unchanged and there is little 
talk of concessions around. 


Chemical Pulp 

Some improvement was noticed in ‘the chemical pulp market 
during the past week. There was an encouraging request for both 
domestic and imported sulphites and sulphates for delivery in 
the forthcoming year. Kraft pulp is also in excellent demand at 
the prevailing low prices. Soda pulp operations have been running 
in close balance with the prevailing demand. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

The old rope market was only moderately active. Although 
offerings of both domestic and imported old manila rope are 
limited, demand is light and prices are weak. Old mixed rope con- 
tinues fairly active. Most of the business transacted in the bagging 
market was along routine lines. Gunny and scrap remain fairly 
steady but roofing bagging is quiet. 

Rags 

Conditions in the domestic rag market were more satisfactory 
than of late. The paper mills are displaying more interest in 
cotton cuttings. Mixed rags are practically unchanged. Roofing 
rags are dull at present. Prices are generally holding to previously 
recorded levels. Trading in imported rags is restricted. Prices 
abroad are still considered too high. 

Waste Paper 

The paper stock market was more buoyant than of late. Board 
manufacturers are beginning to exhibit greater interest in the 
lower grades and stocks at the mills are apparently low. The price 
situation should improve in the near future. Old kraft machine 


compressed bales are steady. 
tinue firm. 


Hard white envelope cuttings con- 
Soft white shavings are moving in good volume. 
Twine 

Most of the business transacted in the local twine market during 
the past week was along routine lines. The industry is generally 
considered to be in a normal position for the time of year. While 
new business is somewhat scarce, contract supplies are moving into 
consumption at a satisfactory pace. Prices are generally holding 
to schedule. 


Paper Demand Spotty in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ‘ ’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 21, 1930.—Paper demand in this terri- 


tory continues to be spotted. Wrapping papers show a slight 
decline in sales volume and in. Indianapolis the drop is somewhat 
more drastic than in other sections of the state. Most of the 
downtown Indianapolis merchants have placed a special charge 
en boxing and wrapping packages for gift purposes. This move- 
ment promises to spread to other sections of the state for officials 
of the merchants’ association here are spreading the propaganda. 

Building papers also are on the wane and little is expected 
before fall when the late building season sets in. The paper box 
factories report only a fair business and demand from them is 
only average and perhaps a little slower than this time last 
year. Demand for book and cover papers is not satisfactory, but 
appears to be a little better in proportion than most other papers. 
Tissues are steady in price, but demand is slowly sinking. 

A little more activity is noticed in the paper stock market during 
the week. High grade waste papers are fairly active, but the 
prices are low and the local houses are loath to sell where they 
can find storage space that is satisfactory. 


J. Atwood White Sr. Heads Moore & White Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21, 1930.—Owing to the sudden death 
of Shelton A. Hibbs, president of the Moore & White Company 
on July 14, 1930, the following changes in officers of the Com- 
pany were put into effect at a special meeting of the board of 
directors held July 18, 1930, a quorum being present: J. Atwood 
White, Sr., president; J. Atwood White, Jr., assistant to presi- 
dent; James A. Currens, treasurer; Charles H. Prenzel, secretary 
and assistant treasurer, the other officers being—C. J. Kern, vice- 
president and chief engineer; William L. Nixon, vice-president 
and general manager. 

The board of directors is as follows: J. Atwood White, Sr.; J. 
Atwood White, Jr., Deacon R. Taylor, Conrad J. Kern, William 
L. Nixon and George H. Thornley. 


F. J. Sensenbrenner President of Spruce Falls 
In a brief.item in the issue of the Paper Trape Journat of 
July 17, it was stated that E. S. Noble had been promoted to 
the position of president of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd. This obviously was an error. F. J. Sensenbrenner 
has been and is, president. J. C. Kimberly has been elected vice 


president, succeeding J. H.. Black in that capacity, E. S. Noble 
has been appoiated general manager, succeeding Mr. Black in 
that position, <nd George Barber has been elected treasurer, 
succeeding J. C., Kimberly. 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hardy S. Ferguson.......... Member A.S.C.E., ‘ Ss. .. B.. &.2.C. 


Moses H. Teaze..........0:: Member A.S.M. E., 
J. Wallace Tower............ Member A.S.C.E., p. 3 M.E, 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
ete designs and engineering supervision 
or the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 
Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. EB. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


Salesmen’s Compensation 


A helpful study of this subject will be sent to interested 
executives. Selling Costs, Sales Quotas, Expense Budgets, 


Application of Expense to Products, and Basing Pay on 
Profits are among points discussed. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 
10 East 40ra Street, New Yor« City 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


DAYTONoEATERS 


The Davton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Do your part 
for humanity 


—tell people that cancer in its early 
stages is curable, in its late stages is 
not curable. 

The odds are always against your 
having cancer—but make; sure. Con- 
sult your physician yourself, urge 
others to do so. A 

This work is made possible by gen- 
erous public support of the sale of the 
+ little Christmas book and by voluntary 


contributions. Our work for 1930 de- 


ae pends on your continued help. 
pene For further information and free 
literature, address 


THE NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
34 EAST 73TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Your Card in This Space 
Will Bring Results 


BELLE ALKALI] COMPANY, BELLE, W. VA. 
LIQUID CHLORIDE BELLE BRAND CAUSTIC SODA 


Cylinders—Ton Tanks—Tank Cars 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. Sole Agents 


iguid Flake 
PROVIDE! CE KOS) ON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 


Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, July 23, 1930. 

BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe market. 
The contract movement is well up to average. Prices remain un- 
changed. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in 
bulk, while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 4% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—tThe bleaching powder market is 
practically unchanged. Demand is only moderately active but ship- 
ments against contract are going forward in fair volume. Prices 
are steady. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to $2.35 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was light. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Domestic standard ground is quoted at 13% 
cents and finely ground at 15 cents per pound. Argentine stand- 
ard ground is selling at 13% cents and finely ground at 1414 cents 
per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Supplies of caustic soda are moving into 
consumption at a satisfactory pace. Prices are generally holding 
to schedule. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95, 
while the’ flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting a strong 
undertone. Contract shipments are moving in seasonal volume. 
Prices are steady. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to 
$25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Some improvement was noticed in ‘the demand 
for chlorine. The contract movement was fairly heavy, Prices 
are holding to previously recorded levels. Chlorine is quoted at 
from $2.40 to $2.45 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market declined slightly. Demand was re- 
stricted. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
offered at from $5.80 to $5.85 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at yard. 
Wood rosin is selling at from $5.00 to $5.10 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, on dock. 

SALT CAKE.—There were no radical changes reported in the 
salt cake market. Demand is fairly active. Prices are generally 
holding to schedule. Salt cake is still quoted at from $22 to $25 
per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at from $20 to $21 per 
ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Most of the business transacted in the soda ash 
market was along routine lines. Shipments against contract are 
going forward in fair volume. Prices remain unchanged. Con- 
tract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: 
in bags, $1.3234; in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—The starch market was rather quiet. Contract ship- 
ments are going forward to the paper mills at a fairly satisfactory 
pace. Prices remain unaltered. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $3.72 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.99 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sulphate of 
alumina market are satisfactory. The contract movement con- 
tinues fairly heavy. Prices remain unchanged. Commercial 
grades are still quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, and iron free at 
from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is exhibiting a seasonal trend. 
Sulphur is still quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 per ton for any 
smaller quantity over that period. On spot and nearby car loads, 
the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Although demand for tale was light during the past 
week, the market is in a sound position. Prices are holding to 
schedule, in most instances. Domestic tale is quoted at from $16 


to $18 per ton, at mine, while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to$20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Have You Received Your Copy 
Of This Catalog Of 


EASTWOOD “Perfection” VALVES 


SK us to send you your copy of 
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the new Eastwood “Perfection” 


Valve Cetsios recently ublished—if 


your copy hasn’t arrived in the mail. 
Even Uncle Sam’s Post Office isn’t 
perfect, we know. 
FOR 


And we certainly want you to see 
that Catalog. It gives you much 


valuable information on many new 

or improved fittings that you may 

need right now in your mill. AME RICAN TRADE 
EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION 

Established 1877, Belleville, N. J. 


’ “American Paper Made on American Wires” 4500 To ns Dai ly 


ANSI L@l@) PM. | rwo LEADING AMERICANCLAYS 


“Perfection” WIRES 


Seem HT BRAND 


KELLOGG FOR. COATING ¢ FILLING 
FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED AND 
SeCHIVERS . Wamneatace KIONDYKE BRAND 

| COMPLETE POWER PLANT PIPING | FILLER 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO. 


225 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. : 
Birmingham Boston Chicago EDGAR CLAYS ARE THE RESULT 
ms te sen ii A ie OF ALMOST A HALF CENTURY 
A KELL G FORGE AND 
LAP WELDED PRODUCTS ARE Bieseychy OF EXPERIENCE IN WASHING 
CLAYS. 
“READY 
TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAIL- 
DRESSED” 
MILL COGS ABLE BOTH FOR COATING AND 
LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING LOADING WITHOUT CHARGE 
soos come any STYLE OR Send for Samples 
if 
CAN BE PUT INSTHUCTION 
 faet “* | EDGAR BROS. C 
WHEEL FREE e 
Dressed | "Head : 
— Ff 50 Church St. Hudson Terminal Bdlg. 
QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES New York City 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. EER IM 
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For Steam (Super- 
heat) and A a re 


For Water (Hot and 
Cold) Calcium Brine, 
Centrifugal and Re- 
ciprocating Pumps. 


For Caustic Soda, 
Acids, Alkalis. 


For Gasoline, Naph- 
tha 7 all Distillates 
Petroleum. 


SHAFT Friction 


Will Run Up 
Production Costs 


Friction is caused by a lack 
of lubricant on the packing- 
bearing surface of the shaft. 


These packings not only 
carry sufficient lubricant to 
avoid shaft friction, but each 
packing is abundantly sup- 
plied with a lubricant best 
suited to the conditions 
under which it must work. 


PACK the fluid end of the 
pump with a packing that 
retains its lubricant against 
the washing out tendency of 
the fluid pumped. 


If you desire working sample state 
size and condition of service. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St., New York 
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The Terry Steam 
Turbine Company 


TERRY SQUARE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Steam Turbines - Gears - Shaft Couplings 


“AS NEAR PERFECT SERVICE AS 
SUCH EQUIPMENT CAN GIVE” 


— Writes A Leading 
American Paper Mill 


—And this Terry Turbine user goes on to say: 


‘‘We installed a 500 K.W. in 1923. The ser- 
vice given by this unit was so satisfactory that 
we later installed a 1000 K.W. unit. 


‘*In paper making, continuous power with- 
out any speed variations is very important, in 
order to prevent variations in paper thickness. 
Our Terry Turbines have given us excellent 
service viewed from all angles.”’ 


If you value performance of this kind, in- 
vestigate the Terry Turbine. Co-operative 
service of Terry engineers is at your disposal. 


